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‘No other tyre will really ‘ — » 


satisfy me now” SS 











The tread and rubber dipped cord body are AMONG THOSE PRESENT .. .. Wherever the Sunbeam-Talbot 


moulded into a single unit of tremendous 


strength. Silent — yet thousands of sharp- goes, it is the centre of attraction... its swiftness in 


edged angles, scientifically placed, provide trafic, its sparkling performance on the open road, 
greater safety and traction and its elegance all mark it as an exclusive car 
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Harris Tweed is primitive in the same way as a Hebridean hill 
primitive with the rare beauty of unique environment. Only in the 
Islands of the Outer Hebrides is it made. Hand woven from pure 
virgin Scottish Wool by the island crofters in the traditional 
way of their ancestors, its charm is beyond imitation 


and its endurance unequalled 
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“A BULGING, WRITHING TARGET”: TWO PICTURES OF A PAKISTAN-BOUND TRAIN, PACKED AND SWARMING WITH TERRIFIED 
MUSLIM REFUGEES, WHICH EXPLAIN THE HIGH CASUALTIES OF RECENT TRAIN MASSACRES IN BOTH DOMINIONS. 


On September 22 a train crammed with Muslim refugees and en route from Delhi to 
Pakistan, was attacked by Sikhs at Amritsar, the Sikh stronghold, in the East Punjab. 
It is reported that when the train stopped short of the station, Sikh troops and a Sikh 
mob opened fire from both sides and that swords and spears were also used. The survivors, 
who number some 600, of whom 400 are wounded, report that the British officer, com- 
manding the train's escort, fired his machine-gun until the ammunition was exhausted 
and was then killed. On September 24 a similar train, but carrying Sikhs from Pakistan 


into India, was attacked by several thousand Muslims, at Komake, about 25 miles west 
of Lahore. Here the attack lasted about forty minutes and some 340 Sikhs and Hindus 
were killed and 250 wounded. As Major-General Thimayya, commanding the East Punjab 
area, has explained, protective troops are very few in number, and no army could supply 
complete protection, as on the trains the refugees were riding outside and on the roof, and 
a stone thrown at such a bulging, writhing target generally killed. Other pictures of 
what is regarded as the greatest trek in history appear on pages 368-369. 
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we do to be 
We must look our difficulties in 


ee HAT, * shall 
saved ? 
the face like men. The times which have been, never 
will return ; we cannot recall that which has departed.”’ 
I looked up in wonder from the book I was studying. 
For the thoughts of its author were our thoughts: 
the thoughts which, when I laid down my history, I, 
too, sharing the frustrations, follies and trials of my 
own age, was thinking. But he was not writing, as 
I am, in 1947, but in 1842, five years after Queen 
Victoria came to the throne, in a period which we, 
looking at time backwards, are apt, carelessly, to 
think of as one of peace, stability and prosperity. It 
did not seem so to Samuel Bamford, ex-hand-loom 
weaver and veteran radical leader of the old bad days 
of Peterloo, as he looked out on the English scene in 
the troubled July of 1842. He saw the cobbled 
streets of Lancashire filled with hungry men and 
women, the old standards of life which Englishmen 
had looked on in the past as their birthright failing 
or destroyed, the factories shut because Britain 
could no longer sell her goods abroad; universal 
frustration, bitterness, class-hatred, lack of con- 
fidence in the leadership and institutions of the 
country: ‘‘the crown without influence, and the 
sport of faction ; the factions themselves strong enough 
to enact evil, but too weak to effect much good. The 
aristocracy blindly clutching their rents, whilst their 
very acres are in jeopardy! . . . The priesthood, scram- 
bling for worldly gain, and squabbling as to which 
sect or party shall have most hand in moulding the 
young brains of the rising generation ; as if they had 
something else in view besides making them into good 
men and women; as if there were a precept, known 
only to themselves, and superior to that ‘ Do unto 
others as ye would they should do unto you’! 
The manufacturers, working at the wrong end, and 
trying to make a pitiable impression on the heads 
and hearts of a class that never, since the days of 
Cromwell, was pervious to anything at variance with 
its own will, save a battle-axe or a bullet! There 
they are, striving for cheap bread, as if it were present 
salvation, and forgetting what all history is con- 
stantly proclaiming, that nothing human is fixed: 
that crowns, sceptres, dominions, institutions, estab- 
lishments, and monopolies are ever changing, ever 
departing from their old seats, springing up anew 
in other places, and leaving deserts 
where they formerly flourished. 
Tyre, Sidon, Carthage, Greece, Rome! 
—all the departed nations of the 
world warn us of this; and still we 
remain as if we were unconscious 
that our time must come, is coming— 
nay, is almost at the threshold.” 
Well, looks a gloomy picture, 
and one, too, though different in its 
details, with which, a hundred or 
more years later, we seem only too 
familiar. To Samuel Bamford and his 
contemporaries — to those, at any 
rate, who saw the English social and 
economic landscape not from a Park 
Lane mansion or the windows of a 
fine seat in the Shires—the country 
appeared’ faced with ruin, her old 
supremacy of easy living and princely 
profits gone for ever, her former 
pride of place in the world lost. “ We 
cannot,” the old patriot goes on, 
“any more than we can still the 
ocean, prevent our manufactures from 
being set up in other nations. We 
have read them too profound a lesson 
for that. We have exhibited the 
spectacle of a small community com- 
bating the world, and buying or beat- 
ing it all round. We have shown the 
secret of our strength, and they will 
act upon it. We have shown them 
how our manufactures produced com- 
merce, which produced wealth, which 
created credit, which supplied taxes 
and loans illimitable, and enabled us 
to wield, with tremendous effect, all 
the resources of our vast navy and 


then,”’ I read, 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


our numerous armies ; beating those we encountered, 
and subsidising the remainder until we either had 
time to beat them ourselves or could get others to 
beat them. And will not the nations lay hold of this 


wonderful power, and try to render it available to their 
Most certainly they will. 


own interests ? The novelty 





‘‘ JUDICIAL MURDER”: MR. NIKOLA PETKOV, LEADER OF 
THE OPPOSITION IN THE BULGARIAN PARLIAMENT, WHO WAS 
HANGED IN SOFIA ON SEPTEMBER 23. 
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ber 23. Mr. 


Petkov’s trial. Mr. 


”* WHO EECAME THE VICTIM OF LEGAL ASSASSINATION : 
LEADER OF THE BULGARIAN RESISTANCE MOVEMENT, AND DEFENDER OF THE BULGARIAN PEASANTS, 
ADDRESSING THE BULGARIAN PARLIAMENT IN NOVEMBER 


The strong condemnation by the civilized world of his trial failed to save the life of Mr. Nikola Petkov, who 
met his death on the scaffold in the central prison at Sofia on Septem 
June 6, and on August 16 he was found ed of having planned to seize power—a ludicrous charge in view 

ussian forces—and condemned to death by hanging. 
Mr. Bevin stated in the House of Commons that Mr. Dimitrov, the Bulgarian Premier, had given assurances in 
Bevin described Mr. Petkov as “‘a res 
whose “ courageous attitude during recent years should have won him the respect even of 
United States issued a statement on September 23 in which it called the execution a travesty of justice. It 
compared the trial with the Reichstag fire trial of 1933, in which Dimitrov, the present Bulgarian Prime Minister, 
then one of the accused, won {world-wide admiration for his defiance of the Nazis. 
democratic sentiment through the decision of a Prime Minister who himself owes his life to its wor 


1946, 


Petkov was arrested on 


ted public figure ” 
is Opponents.” 


To-day Sages has flouted 


of the thing itself would be a great temptation ; and 
though no one nation may manufacture to the extent 
that we have done, they may manufacture for them- 
selves, and they will do so. America, with its cotton 
fields and its teeming population, will spin its own 
yarn and weave its own cloth, whether we will or no ; 
and the nations of the Continent will do, are doing, the 
same. They have-nothing else to do in peace, nor can 
anything be more natural than that they should do so. 
We cannot, must not, always be spinners and weavers 
for the world ; and if we could, I do not see that it is 
desirable we should. Let these truths be impressed 
on our minds, and let us, like a community of sensible 
men, calculate all our disadvantages, and prepare for 
the worse.’’ Once again, how strangely familiar, for 
all his stilted language, this last sentence sounds to 
our ears! 

And, thereupon, our ancient author breaks into 
words which might have been taken from a leading 
article on the Crisis in a newspaper of to-day. 
“‘ Whether or not we shall be prepared depends on 
the exertions of the wise and good of all classes. If 
preparations are made we may be a suffering family, 
but we shall be an united one, and half our evils will 
be obviated. But the whole extent of the evil must 
be steadily scanned: there must not be any half- 
measures, any exemptions for this or that interest, 
for this or that portion of the community. During 
fifty years the English nation has been engaged in a 
gluttonous scramble for wealth, and now the time is 
coming when there must be a disgorging from the 
highest to the lowest. We shall be never the worse 
for it, after all, but better, more long-lived, both as 
individuals and as a nation, provided we get the 
crisis over pretty smoothly, and that depends upon 
ourselves. Our weaver lads must put up, as their 
grandfathers did, with jannocks and barley bread 
and barm dumplings and brown ale; our farmers’ 
‘ladies,’ as the daughters of farmers are commonly 
called, must don their clogs, and milk their own 
cows, and make their butter, and darn their own 
stockings. .... We must work like a willing crew, or 
the ship will be lost. 

““We must all be prepared to make sacrifices. 
We must determine to deserve redemption ; the nation 
must act as one man, or at least the influential portion 
of it must, and the sooner it is set about the better. 
If we honestly lay our shoulders to 
the wheel, and lift all together with 
a long pull, and a sober and noise- 
less one, we shall get over the slough 
upon firmer land and into better 
ways. If not, and we stick fast 
and begin to sink, how inglorious 
it will be to be reminded by the 
gods that we are perishing because 
we did not perform our whole 
duty.” 

I have allowed Samuel Bamford to 
write my article for me this week 
because no words I could choose could 
reveal as well what to the historian is 
present in every document of the past 
he studies, but what is so difficult— 
indeed impossible—to realise when one 
is overwhelmed solely by the impres- 
sions and anxieties of the hour through 
which one is passing in one’s own 
transient life and generation. We 
are not, in sober truth, if only the 
historian’s vision can be conveyed, in 
the trough of the enormous wave we 
are momentarily encountering. We 
are ON a voyage across an immense 
ocean whose horizons are illimitable 
and far beyond our immediate ken. 
Let us, looking back on the troubled 
summer of 1842—now only an in- 
significant spot on the vast and 
tumultuous sea through which we 
and our immediate forbears have 
sailed — take comfort and courage 
from the limited vision with which 
that worthy and honest Radical and 
good Englishman, Samuel Bamford, 
viewed it |! 


MR. PETKOV, 


On June 11 
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VICTIMS OF COMMUNAL HATRED IN INDIA: MUSLIM REFUGEES AT DELHI. 
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KILLED BY SIKHS ON HIS WAY TO THE JAMI MASJID \ 


MOSQUE IN NEW DELHI: A DEAD MUSLIM ATTRACTS \ 
LITTLE ATTENTION FROM PASSERS-BY. \ 
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ASSEMBLING AT THE 
MUSLIMS FLEEING FROM NEW 


FROM THEIR PARENTS, OR ORPHANED : 
AT A REFUGEE CAMP SET UP NEAR 
FROM INDIA, 


SEPARATED 
MUSLIM CHILDREN 
KARACHI FOR THOSE WHO ESCAPED 
ROMIN R 
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INFLUENCE OF MAHATMA GANDHI: A VIEW 
LEADER STANDING AMONG A VAST CROWD OF MUSLIM REFUGEES WHO CHEERED HIM, 


THE 


On the front page of this issue we show the conditions under which refugees travel 
by train from areas rendered unsafe by communal rioting, and on pages 368-369 
we publish photographs showing the great trek by road of Hindu and Sikh refugees 
seeking safety over the border in East Punjab. Here we illustrate the plight of 
Muslims in India—at Delhi—who have been driven by persecution out of the city 
into camps set up to receive them. Many thousands have gathered in the Jami 
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PURANA KILA 
DELHI 
TO THE CAMP, WHERE THOUSANDS ARE ALREADY GATHERED. 
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SHOWING THE GREAT HINDU SPIRITUAL 
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A VILLAGE SET ON FIRE BY RIOTERS, WITH A MUSQUE 
ALSO IN FLAMES (CENTRE): AN AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH 
TAKEN NEAR DELHI FROM A B.O.A.C. AIRCRAFT. 
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A MUSLIM FANATIC RESTRAINED BY HIS CO-RELIGIONISTS 
AS MAHATMA GANDHI’S CAR ARRIVED AT A REFUGEE 


CAMP NEAR DELHI. 


FORT FOR SAFETY: 
AWAIT ADMITTANCE 
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THE TRAGEDY OF COMMUNAL STRIFE: A MUSLIM MOTHER NURSES HER 
CHILDREN IN THE COMPARATIVE SAFETY OF THE JAMI MASJID MOSQUE. 


Masjid Mosque and in the old Purana Kila fort, awaiting the formation of convoys 
in which to travel to Pakistan. The congestion and lack of sanitary arrangements 
have added to the misery of these victims of religious hatred who have been driven 
from their homes, but it is interesting to note that when Mahatma Gandhi visited 
the camps recently the Muslims cheered him and tried to touch his garments, so 
strong is his hold on the minds of Hindu and Muslim alike. 
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THE GREATEST TREK IN HISTORY—TO FIND FREEDOM FROM 
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UPROOTED FROM THEIR HOME AND W A FEW POSSESSIONS, FLEEING TO THE S: as 
OF THE EAST PUNJAB: A SIKH FAMILY ON THE ROAD. ‘y ’ — 
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FACING ATTACKS BY MUSLIM VILLAGERS AND DOGGED BY CHOLERA: A SIKH WITH it 
HIS CHILDREN IN ONE OF THE CARAVANS LEAVING THE WEST PUNJAB. 
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SURPASSING IN MAGNITUDE THE HISTORIC TREKS_IN AMERICA AND SOUTH AFRICA: A CARAVAN  ( » ; ote a oe a3 G Be 
OF SIKHS IN SEARCH OF FREEDOM FROM FEAR. ' frst 
ssurumauonanaannnnsnssununnnsnnnysNrNMAnAsnnNsMMAA A mye \ ONE OF THE MANY VICTIMS OF COMMUNAL RIOTING: A BANDAGED MEMBER (( 
\ ‘ OF A SIKH CARAVAN RESTING BY THE ROADSIDE DURING A HALT. 
wt 
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PART OF A LONG COLUMN OF HUMAN MISERY WHICH MOVED SLOWLY ACROSS COUNTRY TOWARDS |, ty, SELF-APPOINTED GUARDIANS OF THE CARAVAN: MOUNTED SIKHS ARMED WITH 


THE EAST _vuryens SIKHS ON THE MARCH, : \. SPEARS ESCORTING THEIR WOMEN ALONG THE ROAD WHICH LED TO SAFETY. 
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The granting of iedieniiiaian® to , Pakistan and indie has been omens te pees this, the historic wilie - a’ leat eenters in “South Africa and America | become 
violence and misery that 1947, besides being remembered as the year in which two insignificant. As the long columns wind their way across country in search of 
new Dominions took their place among the comity of nations, will also go down in freedom from fear, they are attacked by rival communities, who spare neither man 
history as the date of an unprecedented transfer of populations accomplished without woman nor child ; and all the time the footsteps of this pitiable human wreckage are 
planning, preparation or organisation and with unparalleled bloodshed and misery. dogged by cholera. The food situation in the country as a whole is regarded as far 
It is reported that in the Punjab four .million people are on the move—the Muslims from satisfactory, and the effect of this uprooting of a peasant population whose 
trekking from the East Punjab to Pakistan and the Sikhs and Hindus leaving their livestock and agricultural implements have been dispersed ; ~hose crops, in many 
homes in the west and moving in vast caravans towards the east. Compared with cases, have been wantonly destroyed, and whose farmsteads. have been burnt, has 
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ON THE WAY TO THE EAST PUNJAB: A HEAVILY-LADEN BULLOCK CART IN A LONG COLUMN OF REFUGEES, WHOSE PLIGHT HAS SHOCKED THE WORLD. ¥ 
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yet to be seen. The problem of providing for the many thousands involved has 
taxed the administrative branches of the two new Dominions to the utmost, par- 
ticularly as it has. arisen at a time when neither can yet be said to be firmly seated 
in the saddle of Government. Naturally consciences have been exercised by such 
an appalling tragedy, and in consequence many Indians have sought for a 
scapegoat and found it in criticism of British officers serving in the Indian Army, 
who they allege failed to take effective steps.to stop disturbance; and once again 
the Punjab Boundary Force, whose officers were mainly British, has been accused 


SOME OF ‘THE 4,000,000 REFUGEES 
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« REMINISCENT OF THE BOER TREKS OF THE LAST CENTURY: ONE OF THE MANY CARAVANS OF SIKHS WHO LEFT THEIR HOMES TO FIND A REFUGE FROM COMMUNAL RIOTING. 
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of being biased. A reply to these charges has been made by the Indian Government 
in a statement which included these words: ‘“‘ The Government wish to make it clear 
that they regret the general charges made against British officers serving in the 
Indian Army. The Army has had to face a novel and extraordinarily difficult 
situation, and officers and other ranks have worked under great strain. British 
officers serving voluntarily in the Indian Army have been placed in a peculiarly 
difficult position .. these officers have discharged their duty to the best of 
their ability, and the Government must express their appreciation of their work.” 
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i BURG IO 2 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A GREAT CONDUCTOR. 
eS TOR 


“THEME AND VARIATIONS”: By BRUNO WALTER.* 
An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


= HIS,” says Mr. Bruno Walter correctly, of his Houses, and those in this country who dislike endow- 
book, “is the story of a life filled to the brim ments and subsidies may be commended to 












the unavoidable deficit. It was one of the manager’s or 
director’s tasks to make this sum do, or to justify an 





with music. Had it been my music, music 
created by me, I should probably never 
have written this book; an autobiography 
of sound would have satisfied my urge to 
express myself. However, I have made only 
the music of others sound forth; I have 
been but a ‘re-creator.’ And so I felt 
impelled to write down the text of my 
fading Song of the Earth, so as to pre- 
serve my mundane life itself from fading 
altogether.” 

“Filled to the brim with music”’ the 
book certainly is, but there is more than 
music in it. Of politics not a great deal; 
the author went on with his conducting 
during the Kaiser’s war, but says little 
about that epoch; if he says more about 
the Nazi régime and the recent war, he 
could hardly avoid it, because, as a Jew, 
he first had to clear out of Germany into 
Austria, and then out of Austria into 
Switzerland ; later being forced to apply 
for citizenship of Monte Carlo, accept 
French citizenship, and ultimately take 
refuge in the United States, where he 
still seems to be domiciled. Politicians 
are encountered, 
including Briand, 
and many literary 
men figure in Mr. 
Walter’s pages. 
But perhaps, next 
to music, the 
thing of which 
the book is full 
is landscape. 
Beautiful cities 
and countrysides, 
Vienna, Salzburg, 
Florence, Rome, 
Athens, lakes and 
mountains, forests 
and seas, Greek, 
Gothic and 
baroque architec- 
ture have been no 
less a passion 
with him than 
the art by which 
he has made him- 
self famous, and, 
even in_ trans- 
lation, many of 
his passages on 
these themes are — <e 
not merely mov- 





BRUNO WALTER, 1886: 





AT THE 


BRUNO WALTER'S FAMILY IN 18So: 
(LEFT TO RIGHT) SISTER EMMA, 
FATHER, MOTHER, BROTHER LEO, 

BRUNO WALTER (AGED FOUR). 


“ At any rate, peace, kindness and decency 

prevailed in the modest Jewish family. ... 

How peacefully ran the course of life 

during that period of my early childhood. 

No political passions, no economic crises 

disrupted Germany's civic life in the 
"eighties," 


Mr. Walter’s account of them: 
‘*General managers admin- 
istered the theatres as the 
representatives of the Court. 
At the time when I joined the 
stage, the directors were for the 
most part individuals who 
leased the theatre from the 
city. This type gradually dis- 
appeared ; the cities appointed 
a board, which chose a director 
or manager. Neither courts nor 
cities ever expected their 
theatres to show a profit or 
even to be self-supporting. The 
financial administration set 
aside a certain sum to cover 


































occasional overdraft. At any rate, the princes 
and, as a matter of course, the city admin- 
istrations, considered it their duty to make 
financial sacrifices for the sake of the culti- 
vation of art, and even in the days of the 
lessee the town administration frequently 
helped matters along by making no charge for 
lighting or the use of costumes and scenery.”’ 

The boy Walter began, in a callow way, 
as a passionate Wagnerian ; he learnt later 
the depths of Mozart and the other classical 
and romantic composcrs and became very 
catholic in his appreciations. He will never 
cease, he says, championing Briickner and 
Mahler; but he also says that Gliick’s ‘‘Orfeo”’ 
still has profundities unplumbed by him. But 
for all his catholicity and cosmopolitanism, 
English readers will search his pages in vain 
for an appreciation of English music. From 
Byrd and Purcell to Bax and Vaughan- 
Williams our composers are mostly un- 
mentioned. There is a perfunctory reference 
to Elgar, of whom it is said, “ Although I 
was not very strongly attracted to his works, 
I did admire his mastery.” 

The one English composer about whom 
he “‘ goes off the 
deep end” is 
Ethel Smyth. 
“Shortly before 
Mahler’s depar- 
ture from Vienna, 
I became indebted 
to him for an 
exceedingly inter- 
esting acquaint- 
ance, which 
gradually devel- 
oped into a 
friendship. Ethel 
Smyth had called 
on him, carrying 
under her arm the 
score of her opera 
The Wreckérs. 
He referred her 
to me. Before me 
stood a gaunt 
Englishwoman of 
about forty-eight, 
clad in a nonde- 
script baggy dress. 
She told me she 
had formerly 
studied in Leipzig. 
Brahms had been 


THE AUSTRIAN COMPOSER, GUSTAV. : 
interested in her 


ing, but exciting. tye oF HIS FIRST PUBLIC MAHLER, IN 1907: A PHOTO- ; 
Bruno Walter APPEARANCE (AGED TEN). GRAPH INSCRIBED TO sBRuNo Chamber music, 
was born in 1876 = “| believe it was on a Sunday morning WALTER. her opera Der 


in a poor district when, after mounting with a beating 
al heart one of the two . . . inside stair- 

of Berlin, the son ways from the artists’ room, I suddenly 
of lower-middle- found myself in the public eye, facing 
the well-filled hall. . . . If | am not 

class Jews. Both mistaken, I played Schubert’s graceful 
his parents had Impromptu in A fiat minor and 


3 Mendelssohn’s Rondo Capriccioso.” 
musical _ tastes ; 
his mother gave him piano lessons when he was a 
small boy ; when he was fifteen (he regrets to this 
day that he hadn’t a good foundation’ in Greek 
as well as Latin) he left school for the Stern 
Conservatoire. By that time he had made up 
his mind that he was to become a conductor; 
at seventeen: ‘‘ The incredible and hardly hoped 
for happened. Director Hoffmann, the head of the 
Opera, sent me a contract which bound me to the 
Municipal Opera of Cologne for one season, 
beginning on September 1, 1893, at a monthly 
salary of one hundred marks.’’ Thereafter came 
the career that we know. 

It is a vanished world into which the early part 
of this not very chronological book, written without 
notes, takes us. Brahms and Joachim, Cosima 
Wagner (whom the young Walter maddened by 
putting in a word in favour of the later Verdi) 
and von Biilow were still conspicuous stars. A 
musician could move without impediment from 
city to city, country to country, and feel equally 
at home in all. Germany was covered with a 
network of City and Court Theatres and Opera 





*“ Theme and Variations": An Autobiography. By Bruno 
Walter, Illustrated. (Hamish Hamilton ; 16s.) ° 


ARTURO TOSCANINI, BRUNO WALTER AND STEFAN ZWEIG IN 





1937. 
“1 vividly remember the hours I spent in the company of Toscanini and other 
friends at Stefan Zweig’s house looking into far distances and down upon Salzburg.” 
illustrations reproduced from the book “‘ Theme andj Variations"; by Courtesy 

of the Publisher, Hamish Hamilton. 


“. . . One of the first menI sawin Wald had _ had 
the office was Mahler, a lean, fidgety, its world premiére 
short man with an unusually high, . 
steep forehead, long, dark hair, deeply in Dresden, and 
penetrating pengeesnnes eyes and a now she was 
characteristically spiritual mouth.”’ - - 
here in Vienna to 

make us acquainted with her latest opera, based 
upon Henry Brewster’s Les Naufrageurs. I 
sighed inwardly at what I presumed was in 
store for me, but she had hardly played ten 
minutes, singing the vocal parts in an unattractive 
voice, when I made her stop, rushed over to 
Mahler’s office, and implored him to come with 
me; the Englishwoman was a_ true composer. 
Mahler was, unfortunately, unable to spare the 
time, and so I had to go back alone. We spent 
the whole morning on her opera, and when we 
parted I was wholly captivatéd by her work and 
her personality.” 

That is a strange thing. The personality was 
certainly overwhelming; in her presence one felt 
oneself with a flaming genius. But The 


‘ Wreckers! I should certainly like a chance of 


correcting my impressions, But I was at the first 
London performance, about 1910, with Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducting, and my memory is of an 
interminably long, noisy, pseudo-Wagnerian piece, 
with one sole, lovely recurring theme, hamstrung 
from the start by a dull, nonsensical libretto 
which nobody but a friend of the author’s would 
have looked at. 

Anybody who cares about music will be able 
to read this book more than once, 
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MATTERS MARITIME: WARSHIPS OF INTEREST AND 
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NOVEL DESIGN. 
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PROBABLY THE FIRST CAPITAL SHIP TO BE SUNK BY BOMBING: THE ITALIAN BATTLE- \ 
SHIP ROMA, WHICH WAS SUNK BY A GLIDER-BOMB FROM GERMAN AIRCRAFT IN 19435. } 
wil 


\. 


FORMERLY THE CANADIAN FRIGATE CARLPLACE AND NOW CONVERTED INTO A PRESIDENTIAL 
YACHT FOR THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: THE PRESIDENTE TRUJILIO. 
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THE ONLY VESSEL IN THE ROYAL NAVY WITH FOUR MASTS: H.M.S. BOXER, 
A SEA-GOING RADAR TRAINING-SHIP ATTACHED TO THE NAVIGATION SCHOOL. 
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\ 
THE LATEST TYPE OF U.S. HEAVY CRUISER: ROCHESTER, IN WHICH A SINGLE FUNNEL 
AND SIMPLIFIED SUPERSTRUCTURE GREATLY REDUCE THE TARGET “AREA. 




















\y y 
! THE LATEST TYPE OF BRITISH SUBMARINE : 


H.M.S. ASTUTE, WHICH HAS A NOVEL 
FORM OF HULL COMPARED WITH PREVIOUS 





CLASSES AND IS ENTIRELY WELDED, 





HE new edition of “ Jane’s Fighting 
Ships, 1946-47," from which the 
majority of the photographs on this page 
are reproduced, contains a wealth of in- 
formation on naval matters. The warships 
illustrated here have been selected because 
they show either some unusual feature in 
their design or because of some special 
interest inherent in their history. The 
sinking of the 35,000-ton modern Italian 
battleship Roma to the westward of the 
Strait of Bonifacio, between Corsica and 
Sardinia, by a glider-bomb launched from 
a German aircraft on September 9, 1943, is 
thought to provide the first instance of a 
capital ship being sunk by bombing. The 
glider-bomb penetrated the ship's magazine 
and she blew up. This class of battleship 
was designed to have a speed of 30 knots 
and to be armed with nine 15-in, guns. The 
Dominican Republic have acquired two 
Canadian warships—the frigate Carlplace, 
which has become the Presidential yacht 
and has been renamed Presidente Trujillo, 














A NEW CRUISER OF HIGHLY ORIGINAL 
DESIGN WITH A SPEED OF 33 KNOTS: 
TRE KRONOR, A SWEDISH SHIP FITTED , 

FOR MINELAYING. i) 
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Continued.) 

Colon. H.M.S. Boxer was originally laid 
down as a large Landing Ship and completed 
as a Fighter Direction Ship. She is now 
used as a sea-going Radar Training-ship, 
and her equipment includes six high- 
power radar sets and an unprecedented 
quantity of radio apparatus for various 
purposes. The U.S.S. Rochester is the 
latest type of heavy cruiser in the U.S. 
Navy. This ship, which has a displacement 
of 13,700 tons and a speed of 33 knots, is a 
modified Baltimore type, with a_ single 
funnel and simplified superstructure. The 
British “A "’ class of submarines, to which 
Astute belongs, are understood to have been 
designed for service in the Pacific and have 
a novel form of hull. They are of all- 
welded construction. The 7400-ton Swedish 
cruiser Tye Kronor was completed in 1946, 
and is of highly original design. She has 
seven 6-in. guns with radar control; six 
21-in. torpedo tubes, and is also fitted for 
minelaying. The U.S.S. battleship Keniucky, 
when completed, will be the first capital 








and the corvette Lachute, now renamed ‘ww 
(Continued on right. \ 


Steps 


ship to be armed with rocket projectors. 


THE FIRST CAPITAL SHIP TO BE FITTED WITH ROCKET PROJECTORS AS MAIN ARMAMENT: | 
\, A VIEW OF THE U.S. BATTLESHIP ZENTUCKY UNDER CONSTRUCTION, 
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OSCILLATING VIOLENTLY IN AN 18-M.P.H. WIND—ABOUT THE MAXIMUM FOR PARACHUTE-DROPPING : MEN OF THE 2ND PARACHUTE BRIGADE LANDING ON NETHERAVON AIRFIELD. 
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GUNS AND JEEPS, EACH SUSPENDED BENEATH A “CLUSTER” OF FOUR PARACHUTES, ARE DROPPED ON TO NETHERAVON AIRFIELD FROM TEN JIALIFAX TRANSPORTS. 


A BATTALION DROPS FROM THE SKY: THE “RED DEVILS’'’ AIRBORNE MANCEUVRES ON SALISBURY PLAIN. 


The first large-scale airborne manceuvres to be held in Britain since the war | to reinforce their comrades of the 2nd Parachute Brigade, and they were followed 
recently took place on Salisbury Plain. About 3000 men and 100 aircraft were | by ten Halifax transports, which released guns and jeeps over the area. together 
used in the exercise. On September 23 the demonstration showed the reinforce- } with the gun detachments. Each gun, or jeep, was suspended beneath a “ cluster” 
ment and building-up of material at Netheravon airfield, which had been seized of four parachutes and was fitted with special equipment to absorb the shock on 


the previous night. Nine hundred parachute troops were dropped from Dakolas landing. Later a 7-ton bulldozer, a scraper, a tractor and a grader were landed in gliders 
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HE problem* of supplying 
airborne troops with the 
heavy equipment which is neces- 
sary if they are in contact with 
armoured forces, and with vehicles 
to maintain ccmmunications, 
presents many difficulties. In the 
past it has been the policy to use 
gliders for such operations, but 
the present trend is to make the 
greatest possible use of para- 
chutes, and to employ gliders 
solely for the landing of con- 
structional equipment such as 
bulldozers and scrapers. The 
main arguments against gliders 
are that one may lose 15 per cent. 
through tow-rope failures; they 
are very vulnerable to flak and 
enemy aircraft, and they need 
fairly good landing-zones. The 
U.S. airborne forces are experi- 
menting with the ‘ extraction 
method " whereby a gun, jeep or 
other piece of heavy equipment 
[Continued opposite. 


DROPPING AIRBORNE EQUIPMENT: THE AMERICAN ‘“ EXTRACTION’? METHOD AND THE BRITISH “CLUSTER’’' PARACHUTE. 


‘* EXTRACTION ”” 


LANDING ANTI-TANK GUNS AND JEEPS BY PARACHUTE : 
TIME FOR REASONS OF SECURITY, WHICH 





METHOD OF DROPPING 
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SHOWING THE SPECIAL SHOCK-ABSORBING EQUIPMENT ALSO DEPICTED IN THE DRAWING ABOVE: 


TROOPS RIGHTING AN OVERTURNED JEEP 


HEAVY EQUIPMENT: A 
HOWITZER LANDING, SUSPENDED BENEATH AN OUTSIZE PARACHUTE, WITH (LEFT) THE 
PILOT PARACHUTE USED TO DRAG IT FROM THE AIRCRAFT. 


SHOWS THE SAME METHOD 


LANDED BY 


OF FOUR 


PARACHUTE 


DURING 


EACH 
HALIFAX TRANSPORT 


ks oe a 


60 FT. IN 
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A SKETCH MADE IN 1944 BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, AND NOT PUBLISHED AT THE 
OF DROPPING HEAVY EQUIPMENT AS SEEN IN THE PHOTOGRAPH BELOW. 


AIRBORNE 
A RECENT EXERCISE. 
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DIAMETER, 
OVER THE LANDINGC-AREA, 





THE BRITISH METHOD: A JEEP COMING DOWN TO EARTH SUPPORTED BY A “ CLUSTER” 
PARACHUTES, 


HAVING BEEN DROPPED BY A 


ee 








Continued.) 

is carried inside the aircraft. 
Over the dropping area a pilot 
parachute is released which jerks 
the piece of equipment out of 
the aircraft, when an outsize para- 
chute opens and brings it slowly 
to earth. The heavy equipment 
of the British airborne forces is 
attached to the standard 8000-Ib. 
carrier fitted to a Halifax trans- 
port, and when released drops 
to earth suspended from four 
parachutes each 60 ft. in diameter. 
Since the gun or jeep hits the 
ground at a speed of about 
16 m.p.h., it was necessary to 
devise a special container which 
provided shock-absorbers under 
the wheels, a strong support for 
the heavier parts of the equip- 
ment and a device to keep it 
horizontal during the drop. Jeeps 
and anti-tank guns landed in this 
way were used by the 6th Air- 

borne Division on D-Day. 
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HAVE already devoted an article to a 

volume of the ‘“‘ Fuehrer Conferences,” 
doéuments from the German naval archives 
captured at Tambach. These documents are 
minutes of conferences between Hitler and 
his war leaders, in this case relating to naval 
affairs. The latest of the volumes to be 
issued—they have not yet been publicly 
printed—covers the year 1940. The most im- 
portant subject is the planned invasion of 
Britain, ‘‘ Operation Sealion ’’ ; but I do not propose to write 
exclusively about this, since the volume includes other 
matter of considerable interest. I remarked in my earlier 
article that Hitler showed up by no means badly as a 
strategist, and that, in some cases, he appeared to possess 
a longer and broader vision than that of Dénitz. This 
cannot be repeated of the year 1940, period of triumph 
for German arms though it was. It was lucky for this 
country that Hitler did not pay more attention to the 
advice of Raeder, the naval Commander-in-Chief at that 
time, and that, instead of following the path which the 
Grand Admiral tried to chart for him, he allowed his im- 
pulses to direct him, especially as regards the fatal decision 
to attack Russia, which he reached 





before the end of the year. | 

All went well enough in the first | 
venture here recorded, the invasion 
of Norway. The _ inter - Service 
planning was at once bold and sound. 
Raeder pointed out that the plan 
offended against a generally accepted 
strategic principle, that such an 
operation required naval superiority 
for success. He was, nevertheless, 
delighted to undertake it, arguing 
that the advantage of surprise would 
more than compensate for the defect 
mentioned. He obtained surprise, 
and the operation was successful. 
A great triumph was won in securing 
the Norwegian coast, with its deep 
and sheltered fjords, the ports, and 
the exit for Swedish ore during the 
season when the Swedish Baltic ports 
were frozen up. The importance 
which our authorities attributed to 
the ore was by no means exaggerated, 
though Raeder held that the main- 
tenance of Norwegian neutrality, if 
that could have been assured, would 
have been the best solution from 
the point of view of the traffic from 
Narvik. The surprise was not 
complete, partly through one of the 
accidents so common in war, and the 
naval losses were heavy. On this side 
Raeder was discontented with the 

i and execution. He had 
foreseen the danger to the German 
destroyer flotilla if it stayed too long 
in the fjord at Narvik and had issued 
urgent warnings on the subject. 
He was incensed that the destroyers 
should have been caught by the 
British because they could not com- 
plete their re-fuelling, owing to the 
late arrival of a tanker, on the 
first day. For him, this took some 
of the gilt off the gingerbread. 

In the greatest of the German 
successes in 1940, the overthrow 
of France and the Low Countries, 
the Navy played no direct part. ‘es 
Its main task was to keep up the 
pressure against the sea routes. It | 
interfered little with the with- 
drawal from Dunkirk, where most 
of the damage was done by the air 
arm. Then, however, it came into | 
the foreground, when the decision | 
was reached to follow up the | 
Continental victory by invading 
Britain. Raeder had begun planning 
for this operation on his own initia- 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
HITLER AND HIS NAVY IN THE YBAR 1940. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


period. Raeder considered it necessary that they should 
be beached on the ebb, roughly two hours after high tide. 
This was one of the reasons why the Navy held a much 
narrower front to be an absolute necessity. It may be 
noted that when our people and the Americans came to 
work out problems of this type the question of hours and 
tides was dealt with at an early stage as a matter of course. 
For some days there was deadlock between the two Ser- 
vices. Then, on August 15, Hitler decided to give up the 
landing in Lyme Bay. The Navy still looked with dis- 
favour on the westernmost landing projected, from 
Brighton to Selsey Bill. It was eventually included, but 
the original landing was not to be reinforced unless the 
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that this would not be attained. Apart 
from the {magnificent resistance of British 
Fighter Command, our bombers were attacking 
ports, barge and shipping concentrations, and 
minesweepers, with a vigour which perturbed 
the Grand Admiral. The weather, too, was 
unstable. On September 17 the war diary 
states: ‘‘ The enemy air force is still by no 
means defeated; on the contrary, it shows 
increasing activity. The Fuehrer 
therefore decides to postpone ‘Sealion’ indefinitely.” 
One can almost hear Raeder’s sigh of relief. 

This postponement, which proved to be a cancellation, 
set free large naval and other forces. Raeder wanted them 
used to make the pressure upon Britain unbearable before 
the United States intervened. He now saw in the Mediter- 
ranean and Africa the pivot of British strategy. He urged 
that Gibraltar should be secured, the Canary Islands first 
being seized for the use of the Luftwaffe. He fully foresaw 
the possibility that Britain, perhaps with American aid, 
would lay hands on French North Africa ; Germany should 
anticipate her by occupying it and setting up air bases in 
it, also by seizing Dakar. He thought that some co-opera- 

tion might be obtained from Vichy 
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France. Hitler was by no means 
unsympathetic. His ideas were, 
however, more grandiose. He 
wanted the Azores, possession of 
which would, he thought, force the 
United States to build up her anti- 
aircraft defences instead of assisting 
Britain. Raeder retorted that the 
seizure of the Azores was practicable, 
though risky, but was sure they 
could not be held against a strong 
British offensive. Hitler decided 
against the occupation of Ireland 
unless Mr. De Valera invited his 
assistance, but Raeder considered 
that such an operation was impractic- 
able in any event, because there 
would be no possibility of maintaining 
a supply line, so that whatever forces 
were landed in Ireland would be 
isolated from the very first. 
Meanwhile he was doing his part 
in that phase of the war in which the 
Navy was operating in the main 
alone. The submarine campaign was 
going well. The auxiliary commerce 
raiders were achieving success. The 
Scheer slipped out into the North 
Atlantic in October, and on 
November 5 made a devastating 
eattack on a convoy on the Canadian 
route. Blockade-runners were not 
doing badly. On the.other hand, 
the Italian offensive against Greece 
had not only been a fiasco in itself, 
but had played into British hands 
by affording us the use of new air 
bases. The capture of Gibraltar 
would now prove insufficient; it 
would also be necessary to clear up 
the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
Italians would achieve nothing, 
either in Greece, in Libya (where 
their offensive was hanging fire, and 
they were, in point of fact, about 
to be dealt a staggering blow by 
Wavell), or in Mediterranean waters. 
Their leadership was ‘“ wretched.” 
Germany ought to intervene to a 
much greater extent. The whole 
4 So Greek peninsula ought to be secured 
ats and the bases occupied. Assistance 
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ought to be given to the Italians in 
Africa. The projects of seizing 
Gibraltar in order to close the 
Mediterranean from the west, and of 
securing French North Africa should 
be put through. Hitler was to send 
powerful aid to the Italians in 
Africa and to capture Greece, though 
he left it somewhat late in both cases. 








tive long before the invasion of 
France ; in fact, in November 1939. 
But he had not got very far, 
and he did not welcome Hitler's 
sudden decision to carry out the 
undertaking. The more he looked 
at it the less he liked it. He urged 
that it should be considered only 
as a last resort, and argued that 
Britain could be overwhelmed by 
cutting off her imports by means 
of submarine warfare, air attacks 
on convoys, and air attacks on ports of entry, such as 
Liverpool. Here German inter-Service planning is revealed 
in a poor light, and as based on faulty intelligence. Hitler 
first called for a plan involving the landing of from 
twenty-five to forty divisions. This was not only im- 
practicable but also unnecessary. I remember remarking 
to the late Sir John Dill at the time that if the enemy 
could transport twenty divisions his task would have been 
rendered easy. He replied that it would be quite easy, 
and it was evident that he thought a much smaller force 
would suffice if it should succeed in getting ashore. 

Later on, the Army reduced its requirements to thirteen 
divisions, but the number was not the only respect in 
which its plan was sketchy and unreasonable from the 
naval point af view. It demanded a simultaneous landing 
on a very wide front, from Ramsgate to Lyme Bay, irre- 
spective of the fact that there is great variation in the 
tides on this stretch of the English coast. If barges are 
beached on a rising tide they are apt to be refloated before 
they can be unladen, thus Causing confusion ; if beached 
at high tide they are left stranded for an excessively long 


AREAS AND THE 


“OPERATION SEALION ““—THE PLANNED INVASION OF BRITAIN: 
LINE OF THE FIRST OPERATIONAL OBJECTIVE—STRETCHING FROM GRAVESEND TO 
PORTSMOUTH—BASED ON DOCUMENTS FROM THE GERMAN NAVAL ARCHIVES CAPTURED AT TAMBACH. 
In an article published in our issue of July 12 this year, Captain Falls discussed the two volumes, for 1942 and 1943, of 
translations of documents known as the “ Fuehrer Conferences” which the Admiralty had just made available. On this 
page he comments on the volume of “ Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 1940,” the latest collection of the documents 
captured at Tambach to be made available by the Admiralt 
in this volume are the documents dealing with the plans for the invasion of Britain, known as 
“Main crossing to be on narrow front, simultaneous landing of four to five 
ate. 


directive in connection with this stated: 
thousand troops at Brighton by motor-boats and the same number of airborne troops at Deal- 
the Luftwaffe is to make a‘strong attack on London, which would cause the population to flee from the city and block the roads.” 


Map reproduced from ‘* Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, 1940," by permission of the Admiralty. 


circumstances were favourable. After this compromise 
Raeder was prepared to go aheac. though manifestly still 
with an uneasy mind. 

The main landing was now to be carried out from 
Folkestone almost continuously to Beachy Head, with one 
gap in the neighbourhood of Bexhill, from the French 
coast from Calais to Boulogne, with detachments coming 
in from Rotterdam, Ostend, and Dunkirk, by the Sixteenth 
Army. The Brighton-Selsey Bill operation was entrusted 
to the Ninth Army, from Havre. The first operational 
objective was a line running from Portsmouth to Gravesend. 
Diversions were to be made against the north-east coast 
from Norway, and against Ireland and Iceland. It would 
seem scarcely possible that the planning was sufficiently 
detailed in view of the short time available. It was only 
on August 27 that final decisions were reached, and only 
on September 3 that the date for the sailing of the armada, 
September 20 (for landing next day), was fixed. Raeder 
had all along insisted, very rightly, that the expedition 
must depend upon the establishment of air superiority, 
and as the Battle of Britain proceeded he became convinced 


A MAP SHOWING THE PROPOSED LANDING 


ublicly printed. Included 


y, although they have not yet been 
Operation Sealion.” One 


He was to be given two more years to 
consider the occupation of French 
North Africa and then to neglect to 
doso. And he was never to get any 
farther with the Gibraltar project. 

The stumbling-block was, it need 
hardly be said, the campaign against 
Russia. On December 18 Hitler 
issued Directive No. 21, of which the 
first paragraph is given as follows: 
“The German Armed Forces must 


In addition on D-1 day, 


~ be prepared, even before the end of the war against England, 


to overthrow Soviet Russia in a rapid campaign (‘ Operation 
Barbarossa')."". The Navy was allotted no part in this 
campaign, though it was later on to be called upon to under- 
take pretty heavy burdens in the Baltic, and even more in the 
Black Sea. Its offensive against Britain was to be maintained. 
So the task of Raeder remained unchanged. That, however, 
brought no ease to his mind. He did not confine himself 
blindly to the technical affairs of his own command. The 
strategist in him could not take his eyes off the conduct 
of the war as a whole, and there ‘‘ Barbarossa -was fatal 
to his hopes. In the last conference here reported he 
marshalled all his arguments to make plain the importance 
of the struggle against British sea power and in particular 
of the Mediterranean. Great successes were, in fact, in 
store for Germany in the Mediterranean, but they did not 
suffice. Raeder put his view as strongly as one can 
against a demi-god: “ All demands not absolutely essential 
for, warfare against Britain must deliberately be set aside. 
There are serious doubts as to the advisability of 
Operation ‘ Barbarossa’ before the overthrow of Britain.” 
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GENERAL SIR CLIVE LIDDELL (RIGHT) HANDING TO 
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CHELSEA HOSPITAL AND SINGAPORE: f- 
COLOUR CEREMONIAL PARADES. 
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THE GOVERNOR AND DEPUTY GOVERNOR CF CHELSEA 


MAJOR-GENERAL G. W. R. TEMPLER THE STAFF OF THE WITH THE STAFF OF THE EAGLE CAPTURED AT BARROSA: A CHELSEA HOSPITAL RECEIVING FROM PENSIONERS AN AMERICAN 


EAGLE OF THE FRENCH 8TH REGIMENT. 


On September 28, by command of the King, a ceremonial parade was held at which Colours and 
battle trophies that had for many years reposed in Chelsea Hospital were restored to the keeping 
of the ten British regiments which have ene claims to them. Each Colour or woe. was brought 
forward by a pensioner and handed by him to General Sir Clive ‘Liddell, Governor of Chelsea Hospital 

from whom the Colonel of the regiment concerned accepted it. The ‘Colonel then gave it into the 





PENSIONER AND A ROYAL IRISH FUSILIERS OFFICER. 





REGIMENTAL COLOUR AND A GUIDON. 

keeping of the regimental Colour party, in khaki battledress, which marched off to the tune of the 
on age march, played by the of the Scots serge The staff of the eagle of the — 
" . - i 


General Tem Colonel, the Royal Irish Fusiliers. The? eulden of American Ist Hartford 
Dragoons an ‘te Colour of the American 68th Regiment were eine n 18i4 at Bladensburg. 





THE NEW COLOURS OF THE IST BATTALION THE QUEEN’S ROYAL REGIMENT: THE KING’S COLOUR (LEFT) AND 





THE OLD COLOURS OF THE IST BATTALION THE QUEEN'S 
ROYAL REGIMENT, PARADED FOR THE LAST TIME AT THE 
CEREMONY ON THE SINGAPORE PADANG. 

The century-old Colours of the Ist Battalion of The Queen’s Royal Regiment were paraded for the last time, 
and new Colours presented on the Padang by the seafront at Singapore, on which the surrender of the 
Japanese was witnessed in 1945. The Queen’s Royal Regiment, Ist Battalion, still possesses three Colours, 
though the third is now no longer permitted to be carried unfurled. This third Colour is of great interest. 
Its origin is in the Colonel's Colour, and it is green, no doubt because green was associated with Queen Catherine 
of Braganza, from whom the regiment derives its title. This third Colour, though often repaired, has not 


(RIGHT) THE REGIMENTAL COLOUR. THE PASCHAL LAMB, CREST OF THE HOUSE OF BRAGANZA, RECALLS THAT 
THE REGIMENT WAS RAISED TO GARRISON TANGIER, PART OF THE DOWRY OF QUEEN CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA, 





THE DEDICATION OF THE NEW COLOURS OF THE IST BATTALION THE QUEEN'S ROYAL REGIMENT, PRESENTED 
BY MR. P. MCKERRON, THE OFFICER ADMINISTERING THE GOVERNMENT IN THE ABSENCE, THROUGH INDISPOSITION, 
OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, 


been repaired since before 1825, and it may well be that the pike is the original one of 1750 or earlier. The 
Colour paraded for the last time at Singapore were presented to the battalion on July 10, 1847, by Lady 
Augusta Fitzclarence. The new Colours are smaller than the Colours of former days, and are known as the 
four-foot Colours com: i the six-foot old type. The Paschal lamb, which figures so prominently 
in the Regimental jour of The Queen’s Royal Regiment (West Surrey) was the crest of the House of 
Braganza, The Regiment was raised to garrison Tangier, which Charles I1.’s Queen brought in her dowry. 
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ROYAL MICROPHONES AT RADIOLYMPIA: THOSE SHOWN (FROM L. TO R.) WERE USED BY 
QUEEN MARY, QUEEN ELIZABETH, KING GEORGE VY. (EARLY TYPE), KING GEORGE VI. AND 
KING GEORGE V. (LATE TYPE). 


The Royal microphones, which are normally kept under lock and key and taken out only for a Royal occasion, 
are among the exhibits of this year’s Radiolympia. On each are engraved the historic occasions of their use. 
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BRITISH-GROWN TOBACCO: THE CROP GATHERED AND HUNG 


A TOBACCO FARM IN A KITCHEN GARDEN : A HERTFORDSHIRE 
FOR DRYING—-WITH THE FIRST SMOKE YET TO COME. 


AMATEUR GROWER GATHERING SEED FOR” NEXT YEAR. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s shrewd blow at the smoker’s pocket must have caused many to think of the possibility of growing one’s own 

tobacco. We give above two pictures of one man who acted, after his wife had bought him a 6d. packet of tobacco seed. The difficulties with 

such a crop arose more with officialdom, however, than with the actual plants. A 5s. licence is necessary to grow the crop at all, and when it jis 

growing the Customs and Excise send a representative to assess the crop and to impose a bond of £50 per acre to serve as a guarantee that the duty 
{minitaum, £2 13s, 14d. ver Ib.) will be paid when the crop is harvested. 
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DIRECT FROM THE SUBURBAN LAWN TO THE CITY OFFICE: THE START OF AN AMERICAN 
HELICOPTER TAXI SERVICE, RECENTLY OPENED AT CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY. 
A helicopter taxi service, it is claimed, supplies the answer for the business man who works in town, lives out of 
town and dislikes too crowded road and rail approaches to business. An American firm, operating at Camden, 
New Jersey, has set out to supply this need and is proving popular. 
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AN ISLAND WHOSE FUTURE IS THE SUBJECT OF A PRIVY COUNCIL COMMITTEE’S INQUIRY : 

A RECENT AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH OF ALDERNEY, 

The future of the island of Alderney, wa suffered 
To 


IN THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


severely during the German occupation of the Channel Islands 

m 1940 to 1945, is the subject of an inquiry by a Privy Council 
Committee, under the chairmanship of Mr. Chuter Ede, the Home 
Secretary. The inquiry opened on September 22. On the second day, 
Mr. Ede announced that the Committee had learnt that many people 
wished to give evidence but feared victimisation if they did so. Mr. Ede 
gave warning that such victimisation would be considered a grave offence, 





COAL FOR THE POWER-HOUSES: A .REASSURING SIGH? FOR 
THE WINTER AT A BRENTFORD SIDING. 


Perhaps as a result of the lessons learnt in the power-cutting and load- 
shedding days of last winter, it is reported that much greater stocks 
of coal are being amassed at the great electric power stations, the 
difference as against last year at the same time being assessed as five- 
and-a-half weeks’ supply against two-and-three-quarter weeks’, 





HOMAGE TO NELSON FROM THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE: MEMBERS OF THE SHIP’S COM- 
PANY OF THE CHILEAN NAVAL TRANSPORT PRESIDENTE ERRAZSURIZ MARCHING TO PLACE 
A WREATH ON BOARD VICTORY, ON THE SPOT WHERE THE GREAT ADMIRAL DIED. 
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IN RESERVE; AND STILL FIGHTING: H.M.S. NELSON; AND MR. CHURCHILL. 


ae 


ON HER WAY TO JOIN HER SISTER-SHIP RODNEY IN RESERVE: H.M.S. NELSON FLYING THE PAYING-OFF PENNANT WHILE ENTERING PORTSMOUTH HARBOUR ON SEPTEMBER 24. 
On September 24 the 33,900-ton battleship H.M.S. Nelson entered -Portsmouth Harbour fiying her is to be taken by the Fleet aircraft-carrier H.M.S. Victorious (23,00) tons). Nelson and Rodney, 
paying-off pennant, and it is now confirmed that this twenty-year-old battleship is to go into reserve which went into reserve last year, are sister-ships and were the first British warships to carry 16-in. 
in the Forth area. She was recently used as a training battleship, and her place in this respect guns. Nelson was twice mined during the war and once torpedoed. 
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‘THERE IS NOT ONE SINGLE ASPECT OR SPHERE OF BRITISH NATIONAL LIFE THAT HAS NOT UNDERGONE A MARKED DETERIORATION '"'—THE CORE OF MR. CHURCHILL'S INDICTMENT 

OF SOCIALIST RULE, WHEN, AS SHOWN HERE, HE ADDRESSED A CONSERVATIVE RALLY OF 10,000 AT SNARESBROOK. 

Speaking at Snaresbrook in his own constituency of Wanstead and Woodford to a Conservative rall in our world status” had come about. While indicting Socialist policy for its “malice and class 
of over 10,000, Mr. Winston Churchill declared that “all the world was staggered by the sudden fall jealousy . . . its hobbling and crippling of diligence, initiative and enterprise,” he nevertheless com- 
of Britain from the high position she had won in the finest hour of her history.”” Although, as he mended foreign policy, “ which has, under Mr. Bevin, preserved a stability and continuity which 
ointed out, practically all the disasters which he had prophesied would result from Socialist rule contrasts very favourably with what his colleagues have done at home.” What was needed was a new 
ad indeed taken place, he was astonished at the speed with which “‘such a vast decline and fall spirit and a new unity, which would not be achieved until there was a new House of Commons. 
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THE FIRST TRANSATLANTIC PILOTLESS FLIGHT: DETAILS O01] 


DRAWN BY: OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, G. H. Davis, 1 








AUTOMATIC 
| FUGUT CONTROL CREVES REST , 
SEQUENCE PANEL. ae COMRARTIMENT. / 
INDICATOR . 





























ELECTRONICALLY CONTROLLED FROM TAKE-OFF TO TOUCHDOWN: DETAILS OF A ULS.A.AF. SKYMAS 


On September 22 the C.54 Skymaster, Robert E. Lee, landed in Britain, and thus 
completed the first Transatlantic automatic flightin history. Twelve hours previously 
it had taken to the air at Stephenville, Newfoundland, and from shortly before the 
take-off until the machine had landed it was under the control of an electronic auto- 
pilot. The course, height, speed, and the effect of weather conditions were com- machine came on its cou 

, : 2 nacnine ¢ course, controlled direc adio-pil retin 
puted and set in the control gear so that when the Master Button was pressed the | : : irectionally by. eniayint sale : 


automatic pilot was ready to take charge. As the aircraft took off and climbed, the 

altimeter, working on the echo-sounder principle, clicked on the under-carri § Droi 
retracting gear at a height of 50 ft. and, at 1000 ft., it signalled the flaps to c in, jm ero 
At 9000 ft. the altimeter caused the aircraft to throttle back to cruising spec g into 


the radio signals coming in. Passing directly over the mark ship in mid-Atante 
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S OF THE AUTOMATIC SYSTEM IN THE C54 ROBERT E. LEE. 


Davis, IN THE C.54 AT BrRizE NorToON AERODROME, 
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HASE 4. AT THE OPERATIONAL HEIGHT OF 
. 00 FT. THE EXPERIMENTAL AIRCRAFT TURNED 
THROTTLES TO ITS TRUE COURSE, AND THE ENGINES 
AIRCRAFT RE AUTOMATICALLY THROTTLED DOWN TO 
GHT. CRUISING SPEED. 


woth 


YM. sak WHICH RECENTLY FLEW FROM NEWFOUNDLAND TO BRITAIN UNAIDED BY ITS CREW OF EXPERTS. 


he | the C.54 reached the coast of Ireland only 25 miles off its course. The signals from | the weight of the aircraft the engine revolutions were automatically reduced to idling 
open roit ’ ’ 1 d i later the homing beam from Brize Norton speed and the brakes were applied. A crew of eleven experts were carried on the 
carrie : od x were any Bs epi rst wi the alent aft's altimeter came once more | flight in order to watch the controls and to be ready to take over should the gear fail 
MEE into action and tov th a ae the aircraft circled and lost height, it auto- to function. Though on the alert throughout the Transatlantic flight they had little 
=< a im: enti ual ppragndeend: steak The Robert E Lee landed on the final approach to do and the aircraft literally “ flew itself." Photographs of a British auto-pilot 
terpretin ® Naticall i nc “CE a Code : 


tic beam and touched down exactly in the centre of the runway. As the wheels took system recently demonstrated in this country appear on page 382. 
d-At.antt « ac ‘ 
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DR, VLADIMIR 
DR. S. SJAHRIR. DR, HENSLEY HENSON, ° 
Former Pune Minister Died on September 27, KORENCHEVSKY. 
of tahun:  Acciuad aged eighty-three. =? Head of the first British 
in London by air from of Durham, 1920-39. Gerontological Unit at 
New York on Septem- vivid and dynamic figure Oxford University. He 
ber 22. Officially he is in the Church of England. is sixty-seven, Russian 
here to study relations Bishop of Hereford, by birth, and a naturalised 
between Britsin aad the 1918-20. Broke his retire- British citizen. Since 
new Indian Dominions ment to serve as Canon 1919 he has been engaged 
z of Westminster, 1940-41. in old-age research. 
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GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF MALAYA AND SPECIAL ” i ' SIR BRIAN ROBERTSON (LEF1) WITH SIR SHOLTO 
COMMISSIONER, SOUTH-EAST ASIA: MR. MALCOLM , 4 a Y DOUGLAS, WHOM HE IS TO SUCCEED AS GOVERNOR 
MACDONALD WITH HIS WIFE. : sc ARR a a nec aS | OF THE BRITISH ZONE IN GERMANY. 
It has been recently announced that the posts of Governor- | EY ROUTE FOR EUROPE: EX-KING CAROL OF RUMANIA WITH HIS | Biuet.-Canendd Sie felon Diclertann tas tase endleted 
General, Malaya, aad Special Commissioner, South-East \\ WIFE, FORMERLY MME. LUPESCU, WHOM HE MARRIED RECENTLY. | Military Governor of the British Zone and Cin. of the 
aoe amalgamated some time in the nrst hal Of ~=6\\ ‘Ex-King Carol of Rumania and his wife left Rio de Janeiro on September 20 in British Forces in Germany in succession to Marshal of the 
age gy a pt poms \) the Argentine ship Juan de Garay, bound for Portugal. They were married last July, R.A.F. Sir Sholto Douglas, who is relinquishing the appoint- 
alaya since » has accep © COMDINEG Post. ‘\ when Princess Helena, then Mme. Lupescu, was seriously ill and the doctors gave || ment at his own request. Sir Brian Robertson is fifty-one 
married Mrs. Audrey Rowley, a war widow, in 1946. \ \ and was appointed Deputy Military Governor in 1945 
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TED AS LORD MAYOR OF LONDO FOR \ = tf ’ : j ; TO BE LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN’S BEST MAN AT THE 
ENSUING YEAR: SIR FREDERICK WELLS. : 4 ROYAL WEDDING: LORD MILFORD HAVEN. 


In a ceremony at Guildhall on September 29, Sir Frederick Wells, Nan win svsqugantortaneanonuoetettonattn Lord Milford Haven will be Lieut. Philip Mountbatten’s best man 
Alderman of Bread Street, was elected as Lord Mayor of London. f QUEEN MARY IN SOUTHWARK: HER MAJESTY LOOKING on November 20. He is twenty-eight years old and the third 
A Londoner and the son of a trader in Bishopsgate, Sir Frederick | ‘ ” T A HOUSE IN GREEN DRAGON CO Marquess, having succeeded his father in 1938. He and Lieut. 
Wells is sixty-three. He is managing director of the Sanitas Co. } \ 4 wae om BEAGOR COURT. \ Mountbatten are first cousins, and both are nephews of Lord Mount- 
) Ltd. His mother guild is the Carmen’s Company, and he is on \ } On September 23 Queen Mary paid a visit to Southwark Cathedral. \ batten. He entered the Royal Navy in 1933 and was made an 
‘ the Court of the Haberdashers. ‘i Her Majesty was conducted on a tour of the Cathedral by the O.B.E. and awarded the D.S.C. during World War II. 
Po - oodles Bishop of Southwark, Dr. Bertram Simpson, and the Provost. TESS acioeieiiide SPEER ID 
; Mary was very interested in a house in nearby Green 
some controversy. 
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Dragon Court, recently the subject of 
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{ MRS. ROOSEVELT SHAKES HANDS WITH THE U.S, SECRETARY MR. CREECH JONES (FACING CAMERA) AFTER \\' AT FLUSHING MEADOWS: 
OF STATE, MR. MARSHALL, AT THE U.N. GENERAL ASSEMBLY. ADDRESSING THE U.N. ASSEMBLY ON PALESTINE. MINISTER OF STATE, SHAKING HANDS WITH MR. VYSHINSKY. 


At the opening meeting of the second General Assembly of the United Mr. Creech Jones, British Colonial Secretary, told the United Mr. Hector McNeil, Minister of State and chief British delegate to the 
Nations at Flushing Meadows, New York, on September 17, Mr. George Nations on September 26 that Britain had decided on the United Nations, made a frank speech to the General yy mee on 
Marshall, the U.S. Secretary of State, headed the U.S. delegation. early withdrawal of her forces and administration from September 22, when he replied to Mr. Vyshinsky’s accusations against 
Mrs. Roosevelt has been an American representative at the meral Palestine unless a solution to the problem was reached by the Britain and America. His spirited defence of “ my political opponent,” 

Assembly since its inception. General Assembly of the United Nations. Mr. Winston Churchill, was received with applause by the Assembly. 
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The Royal Special Wedding Licence for 
the marriage on November 20 of H.R.H. 
Princess Elizabeth, Heir-Presumptive 
to the Throne, and Lieut. Philip Mount- 
batten, R.N., was issued on September 22 
from the Faculty Office of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. It is a piece of 
vellum, 26} in. by 22 in. The lettering is 
in old engrossing hand, a style used for 
legal documents as far back as 1600, 
but which went out of use at the end 
of the nineteenth century. Mr. Henry J. 
Fisher, the calligrapher, took two days 
to complete it. Appended to the 
licence is a 6-in. square Seal of the Court 
of Faculties, attached by white satin 
ribbon. It is embossed on a double 
piece of white paper, between which is 
a bread wafer. On one side is depicted 
the Crucifixion, and on the other, Aaron 
changing his staff into a serpent. 


ISSUED FROM THE FACULTY OFFICE OF THE ARCHBISHOP WITH LETTERING IN OLD ENGROSSING HAND: THE ROYAL SPECIAL WEDDING 
OF CANTERBURY !: PRINCESS ELIZABETH’S WEDDING LICENCE. LICENCE FOR THE MARRIAGE OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH AND LIEUT. MOUNTBATTEN. 
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A LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRAL CONCERT AT THE ALBERT HALL FOR SCHOOL- 
CHILDREN: DR. LESLIE RUSSELL CONDUCTING FOR AN AUDIENCE OF BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The first of this season’s London County Council concerts for school-children took place at the Albert Hall. ‘ . i : Ber ad 5 
Twenty concerts are being arranged, twelve for younger and eight for older boys and girls at different concert FAIRY FANCY BECAME ACTUAL FACT AT KEW GARDENS THE OTHER DAY, WHEN A FOUR- 
halls in the London area. They form part of the musical i agen on 4 the ae os paeene > YEAR-OLD VISITOR SUCCEEDED IN STEPPING FROM THE EDGE OF THE TANK ON TO ONE 
of the items in the programmes are issued in advance to the schools so that the children may hear them OF THE FLOATING LEAVES OF THE GIANT WATER LILY (FicroRiA REGIA). 

before the concerts. Dr. Leslie Russell, the Council’s Musical adviser, is a pupil of Dr. Malcolm Sargent. e & (viero ) 
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THE ABOLITION OF THE BASIC PETROL RATION HAS ROUSED PROTESTS FROM MANY MOTOR-CYCLISTS WHO ATTENDED THE RALLY AT BRAND'S HATCH, NEAR FARNINGHAM, 
SECTIONS OF SOCIETY. ON SEPTEMBER 28 MOTOR-CYCLISTS ORGANISED A_ BIG KENT, TO REGISTER THEIR INDIGNATION AT THE ABOLITION OF THE BASIC PETROL 
RALLY ON THE SUBJECT AT BRAND'S HATCH, NEAR FARNINGHAM, KENT. RATION, WORE PLACARDS EXPRESSING THEIR VIEWS. 
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THE MARCH OF SCIENCE AND INVENTION RECORDED IN PICTURES. 


AT THE 


On September 26 an exhibition was opened at the Science Museum, 

South \Kenaagaen, to mark the discovery, fifty years ago, of the AT 
existence of the e . Thomson. Industrial 
organisations 
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SCIENCE MUSEUM: AN ELECTRON MICROSCOPE Beall 


WHICH MAGNIFIES UP TO 15,000 DIAMETERS. 


lectron by fessor J ELTHAM PALACE: 
UNIFORM IN THE SECTION 


and the universities have collaborated with the 
_ (Continued . 





FREED FROM THE BALLOON AND DESCENDING : GAR- 


THE FIRST PARACHUTE DESCENT FROM A BALLOON : 
NERIN IN THE BASKET ATTACHED TO HIS PARACHUTE. 


GARNERIN’S DEVICE BEFORE RELEASE. 
On pages 372.and 373 in this issue we illustrate the methods employed by British and 


AN EXHIBITION AT THE ARMY SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
INSPECTING A GERMAN MINER’S DRESS 
““GERMANY UNDER CONTROL.” 


Oct. 4, 1947 


AT THE CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER: A MINIATURE 


RADIO VALVE AND A GIANT TRANSMITTING VALVE. 

Continued.) 

Museum authorities in the display of exhibits, and Sir Clifford 

Paterson, director of the G.E.C. research laboratories, gave a talk 

on the electron in the Central Hall, Westminster, on September 25, 
when the valves shown above were exhibited. 


THE PRECURSOR OF OUR AIRBORNE TROOPS: 
ANDRE JACQUES GARNERIN (1769-1823). 


The experiment was carried out by André Jacques Garnerin, who ascended from the park of 
Monceau, at Paris, in a balloon, to a height of 2236 ft., released the parachute from the balloon, 


airborne forces to land their heavy equipment by parachute. It is interesting to record that 
first successful parachute descent from a balloon. and descended in safety in spite of the fact that the basket in which he sat oscillated violently. 


October 22 will be the 150th anniversary of the 


THE FIRST BRITISH-DESIGNED ELECTRIC AUTOMATIC PILOT; DESIGNED BY SMITH’S AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS : 
A VIEW OF THE SWITCH PANEL AND JHE PILOT CONTROLLER, WHICH EMPLOYS A NEW SYSTEM, 
pages 378-379 we give details of the American aircraft which recen vecentiy few eqyees the Adantic wader the contra ef an, suto- 
matic pilot. photographs show a portion of the “‘Smith’s Electric Pilot,” or S.E.P.1, as it is called, which employs a 
new system as the “ Rate/Rate” control, and is the first British d electric pt A pilot. It was demousteones 
on September 25 at the Handley Page Airfield, at Radlett, Hertfordshire. detecting elements of the anism are con- 
tained in the gyro unit, and separate servo-motors are used to control the rudder, ailerons and elevators. 


THE S.E.P.I INSTALLED IN AN ANSON AIRCRAFT. 


UNIT AND SERVO-MOTOR ARE ON THE CABIN FLOOR. 








THE JUNCTION 
BOX IS ON THE LEFT, OVER THE AMPLIFIER UNIT, AND THE GYRO 
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CHINESE INFLATION: WHERE ONE AMERICAN 
| DOLLAR BUYS FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS CHINESE. 
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A CURIOUS CHINESE IMPORT: SHANGHAI BANK EMPLOYEES OPENING A CASE OF AMERICAN-PRINTED CHINESE 
DOLLAR NOTES, THE OFFICIAL RATE IS 12,000 TO THE U.S. DOLLAR, THE OPEN-MARKET RATE 40,000-50,000. 
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(ABOVE.) A CHINESE ALICE IN 
A FINANCIAL WONDERLAND : 
A LITTLE SHANGHAI GIRL WITH 
A U.S, TEN-DOLLAR NOTE IN 
HER LEFT HAND AND ITS BULKY 
EQUIVALENT IN CHINESE 
DOLLARS IN HER RIGHT. 





T was recently reported 
that, as part of the 
Chinese Government’s aus- 
terity drive, all Shanghai's 
dance-halls were to be closed 
down, and the consequent 
protests by the city’s 20,000 
dancing girls revealed that 
each of these girls had an 
average annual salary of 
4,500,000 dollars. The dol- 
lars, unfortunately for the 
girls, were Chinese dollars, 
and their astronomical 
salaries work out at some- 
thing like ten U.S. dollars 
per annum. Until recently 
this fantastic financial in- 
flation was pursuing the 
spiral usual in such cases ; 
but it is now reported that 
the exchange has. been 
stabilised by establishing 
two rates of exchange: the 
official and the open-market 
rate. At the date of writing, 
the official rate is 12,000 
dollars Chinese to the U.S. 
dollar, the open-market rate 
from 40,000 to 50,0C0. 


(R1GHT.) WHERE A SIMPLE PUR- 
CHASE OF MEAT INVOLVES A 
VAST TRANSFER OF PAPER 
MONEY : THE NORMAL SCENE IN 
A SHANGHAI BUTCHER'S SHOP. 
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\ . 
| NoT THE PROCEEDS OF A BANK ROBBERY, BUT THE RESULT OF CASHING A SMALL | | COUNTING THE DAY’S TAKINGS: A SHANGHAI GROCER AND HIS WIFE BUSY ON THEIR } 
CHEQUE: A CHINESE GIRL MAKES A PARCEL OF SOME MILLIONS OF CHINESE DOLLARS, EVENING TASK OF COUNTING STACKS OF PAPER MONEY WITH LITTLE PURCHASING VALUE. \ 
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See Reece ee 
THE MITTEN CRAB—A CHINESE IMMIGRANT TO EUROPE. 


CANT attention was paid to the finding, on September 29, 1912, of an unfamiliar 
fresh-water crab in the River Aller, a tributary of the Weser, in Germany, and it 

was not until 1923 that the crab really began to force itself on man’s notice. The zoologist 
who then identified it must have been surprised to find that it was Ertocheir sinensis, 
the Chinese mitten crab. The English name alludes to the characteristic brown muff of 

















. 


long, silky hairs on each nipper of the male ; the female pincers are smaller and less striking. 
The shell is brownish-green above, yellowish below, and 2} to 3} in. long. 

The Japanese species goes 
The Chinese species, 


Mitten crabs are indigenous to China, Korea and Japan. 
high up into the hill streams and is called “ the mountain crab.” 
which is very similar but with a more spiny front 
to the shell, lives in muddy water, especially near 
the mouths of rivers, although it may penetrate 
1000 miles up the Yang-tse-Kiang. It is highly 
esteemed for the table from late September to early 
December, when it is the commonest crab in the 
Shanghai markets. A delightful account of the art 
of preparing and eating these crabs is given by 
Chiang Yee in “ The Silent Traveller in London.” 
He writes : “ It is sheer joy to take a few steamed 
crabs, with a bottle of wine, and sit and eat them 
among chrysanthemums, occasionally looking up to 
watch the rising moon!’ The eggs yield ‘‘ crab- 
egg sauce,” while the “ crab-oil” obtained from 
the soft roe is a rare and costly delicacy. 

To return to Germany—the crab appeared 
sporadically in fish-nets in the Elbe estuary from 
1915, becoming more plentiful after 1922. Young 
crabs were first seen above Hamburg in 1926, but 
they soon infested the middle reaches of the Elbe 
to such an extent that special measures had to be 
devised to keep them in check ; an occasional crab 
wandered as far as Prague. By 1930 the lower 
reaches of the Weser were also heavily infested. 
Meanwhile, from these two river systems, the crabs 
gradually spread along the numerous canals, 
eastwards to the Oder, westwards to the Ems and 
the Rhine. By 1935 the area from which the mitten 
crab had been recorded extended from Flanders to 
South Finland! 

The life-history presents some unusual features. 
The‘crabs breed in the brackish waters of the estuaries 
and, since many have to travel hundreds of miles to 
get there, they spawn once only, towards the end of 
the life-span. To compensate for this, enormous broods 
are produced. The onset of puberty, in the fifth or 
sixth year, awakens a strong urge for the sea, and in 
late August or September the headlong downstream 
migration begins. In the Elbe the breeding swarms 
congregate between Cuxhaven and the Kiel Canal, 
where the males remain till next summer. The females 
proceed out to sea, as soon as mating is over, so that 
the eggs develop in salt water, returning in late spring 
or early summer to the estuary, where the larv# hatch 
out. Then the adults of both sexes, now exhausted 
and overgrown with barnacles, drag themselves out 
to sea to die. 

By October the free-swimming zoew have 
developed into young crabs which get carried a little 
farther in with each tide. They spend the first two 
years in the lower tidal reaches, where many remain 
till sexual maturity is reached. They stay in their 
burrows in the muddy banks during low water, coming 
out to feed as the tide returns ; but they move in to the 
deeper channels for their winter rest. In spring, where 
infestation is heavy, the two-year-olds migrate upstream 
in hordes in their struggle for food. Those that get beyond 
the tidal reaches must perforce wander on and on, for 
rivers much used for commerce provide a scanty diet. 
When they come to a dam they pile up in front of it and 
then crawl out at dusk on to the banks to by-pass it. 

Like most crabs they are excellent scavengers, cle xning 
up decaying plant and animal refuse ; they also feed on 
water snails, mussels, worms, small crustaceans and insect 
larve. Fishermen accuse them of catching and devouring 
fish and their fry, but these are too spry for the slower- 
moving crabs. They nibble at the fish once they are 
caught, tearing and destroying the nets in which they 
become entangled, and steal the bait from the hooks. 
During the downstream migration they crowd into the 
eel-traps set behind the sluice gates and seriously interfere 
with an important fishery. Near the sea they undermine 
the muddy banks of rivers and canals with their burrows. . 
They are, in fact, a nuisance. 

Various simple but effective methods are used for 
catching the young at the dams. Deep barrels may be 
lowered with davits to the bottom so that the crabs climb 
up the outer covering of canvas or wire-netting and fall 
in; from January to May 1935, nearly 3} million were 
caught in this way near Bremen. On the Havel the young 
are trapped as soon as they climb on to the bank, in 
concrete trenches and pits, sloping sheet iron preventing 
escape ; 30,000 Ib. a day may be thus destroyed. Where 
a high wall confronts the crabs, ladders of wire-netting, 
fascine bundles or the like guide them up to encounter a 
slippery surface and fall into traps below. Crabs caught 
thus, or in the eel-traps above the dams, are used to feed 
pigs and ducks or to fertilise the rivers. Before the war 
attempts to popularise their use for the table met with 
little success ; I am told that the meat has a “ muddy” taste. 
prize not the meat but the ripe gonads or roes, which yield nutritious oils. 
these oils would appeal to European taste is another matter. ‘ 

It is not known for certain how or when they were first introduced into Germany. 
The turn of the century witnessed a great increase in German trade with the Far East, 

and the young stages were probably transported in the sea-water tanks of ships. As a 
matter of fact, specimens larger than the inlets to the tanks have been found in vessels 
undergoing repair. ; 

Finally, what of Britain? In October 1935 a fairly large male was caught near 
Lots Road Power Station, Chelsea, and is now preserved in the British Museum 
(Natural History). This is the only record to date, but one cannot be certain that 

it has not been introduced more often. The mitten crab took two decades or more to 
establish itself in Germany, but, once established, it multiplied and spread with 
great rapidity. IsABELLA Gorpon, D.Sc. 


However, the Chinese 
Whether 
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SHOWING THE CHARACTERISTIC BROWN MUFF OF LONG, SILKY HAIRS ON EACH NIPPER: 
A MALE JAPANESE MITTEN CRAB, Eriocheir Japonicus, WHICH IS FOUND HIGH UP IN THE got inside 

HILL STREAMS AND IS CALLED THE “‘ MOUNTAIN CRAB.” - 
The Chinese species of the Mitten Crab made its first appearance in Europe in 1912 and has since 
established itself and extended its range from Flanders to South Finland. Only a single specimen 
has so far been recorded in Britain. Mitten crabs are indigenous to China, Korea and Japan. 





SCALING A CONCRETE RETAINING WALL NEAR A DAM TO FALL INTO THE TRENCH AT 
THE TOP, WHERE THEY ARE TRAPPED: MITTEN CRABS IN GERMANY. 


Photograph by Courtesy of Dr. A. Panning, Hamburg. 





A DAY'S CATCH OF MITTEN CRABS IN A CONCRETE TRENCH NEAR A DAM: 
A PRE-WAR PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING GERMAN WORKMEN REMOVING THE VICTIMS. 


Photograph by Courtesy of Dr. A. Panning, Hamburg. 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 


HIS week all the ‘story ” is in the crime fiction. The other novels, so to call them, 
present reality—a couple of slices, far apart and wholly unlike each other. “ Squadron 

Will Move,’’ by R. A, Forsyth (Macmillan ; ros. 6d.), is, as the title would suggest, a war 
book. Just after the fall of Burma, X Squadron is transferred from Calcutta to the 
frontier airfield of Kalinpore. This is being raided all the time, and the native workers 
have decamped. The squadron puts in three months there. What was the complexion 
of those three months? What happened? What did the officers and men feel and 
think ? What did they talk about, and» how? Mr. Forsyth is a reporter. He was 
himself in the retreat from Burma, and, as a wireless mechanic in the R.A.F., had a long 
experience of jungle stations like Kalinpore. 
Therefore he has all the gen (to use the word that 
crops up naturally). And all the gen is what he 
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gives us. He presents it as narrative—and very 
lively, good narrative—but essentially it is 
information. 


To get the whole effect he uses four points of 
view, each covering a segment of the three months. 
First, the adjutant; then the sergeant-pilot, and 
the corporal, and the aircraftman. They are not 
highly individual. In the adjutant we recognise 
a type; he is pedagogic, anxious, well-meaning, 
self-conscious with the men. And the sergeant- 
pilot is a raw, light-hearted lad who flies for the 
thrill. Of the other two we know still Icss ; only 
that Shepherd is a regular, more reserved and 
confident than the young wireless mechanic. The 
secrets of the heart are nét in this author‘s line. 
He shows us character as it appears; a baffling 
facade like that of Quendall, the American officer, 
or O'Reilly, the other wireless man, is to him 
impenetrable, and he never even pretends to have 
But then he is extremely good at 

appearances—and especially at talk. All have their 

style, the idiom of their service, grade and, to some 

extent, personality, and he could make them talk 

for ever. Also he collects attitudes—grievances, 
and class resentment, and so on. And he always tells 
the mere truth. Nothing and no one is touched up. 
Pathetic, tragic bores are just bores. Noble sentiments 
are strictly absent. It is the proper thing to be coarse 
and cynical. The men, in fact, are mostly common- 
place, although their job is heroic. 

As for what happens, there is always drama—air- 
fighting, raiding and being raided, strafing and being 
strafed, or rounding up stray Japs through the jungle. 
But it must always end the same way. There can be 
only one event—sudden death ;: death in every kind 
of shape, awful, agonising or even ludicrous. The 
figures disappear one by one. 

We have had any number of stories about the 
R.A.F. I scarcely remember any so all-round and 
convincing. 

““Crompton’s Way,'’ by T. Thompson (Allen and 
Unwin; 8s. €d.}, is the plain story of—not perhaps 
a genius, as the writer so often calls him, but a man 
of unworldly talent. His invention of the “‘ mule" gave 
great impetus to the industrial revolution in Lancashire. 
He had meant nothing of the kind; he believed in 
cottage industries, and tried to keep the new machine 
for himself. Of course, that would not do; he was 
plagued by spies, and at last gave up the secret for a 
mere trifle. All his business ventures turned out 
unlucky, while other people throve on his ingenuity. He 
had bad luck, too, in his attempt to secure a grant from 
Parliament, losing his best chance through the murder of 
Spencer Perceval. His children were a disappointment. He 
died in poverty. That is the whole story. 

And Mr. Thompson does not!add much to the bones 
of it. Nor does he succeed in making the hero very in- 
teresting. Crompton had some dash of singularity ; he was 
a pious man who heard voices, communed with the dead 
and_ turned Swedenborgian. Also he played the fiddle, and 
composed hymn-tunes. But all in vain ; his fiddle and his 
social choir practices have the purest flavour of respectable 
dissent. Of course, it is all quite likeable. But when we 
are asked to judge the world unworthy of him—then doubts 
arise. If he so deplored the new system, why did he 
regard himself as a public benefactor? If he had no 
desire to be rich, why was he so angry with the people 
who made a fortune out of him ? 

Lancashire, however, lends a slow, decided charm to 
this book. Its social history, its dialect, its vigorous 
democratic manners, its old-world “ characters,” like 
Parson Folds and Dawson, the herbalist, atone for the 
honest dullness of events. 

Dullness and Asey Mayo are extremes meeting. In 
“ Punch With Care,’’ by Phoebe Atwood Taylor (Collins ; 
7s. 6d.), we have the Cape Cod sle th at his liveliest. 
Never mind the crime. In point of fact, Carrie Boone, 
a public figure every inch of her, has arrived from Boston 
with a “ project " on small-town government, (Not a plan 
in our sense—a group of young people, aimlessly 
researching.) Asey and his friend the Doc find her murdered, 
in the Douglasses’ little private train. Then the body 
vanishes. And presently the Doc vanishes. And Silly Nick 
is late with his daily time signal, which makes everybody 
late for the Quiz Question—so he, of course, vanishes. Then 
the body is reported alive and well. But never mind all that. 
The fun is non-stop. As for the solution—it doesn’t matter, and perhaps luckily. 

It should be enough to name “ The Labours of Hercules,’’ by Agatha Christie (Collins : 
8s. 6d.). For of course, everyone will read it. Our dear old friend has decided to retire 
in good earnest, but first to parallel, in twelve selected cases, the cruder feats of his name- 
sake. And here they are. The classic model must be rather largely interpreted; the 
Nemean lion becomes a Pekinese, the Erymanthian boar a gangster, the hydra a malicious 
rumour, and so on. Of course, one would prefer a long novel; it allows more time for 
puzzling, and more room for the local colour which, in this writer at her best, has such 
unique cosiness. But she can bamboozle one in quite a small space. Sometimes, as in 
the story of the gangster on a Swiss mountain, there is overcrowding ; sometimes, as in 
“The Horses of Diomedes,” the reader hardly seems to get a chance. (Not that it would 
do him much good.) But then, again, in “The Stymphalean Birds,” we find a little 
triumph of apparent simplicity. And ail the stories are so charmingly readable. As for 
the retirement of our hero—what nonsense ! K. Jonny. 
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MASTERPIECES OF THE NEEDLE AND BOBBIN: BELGIAN LACE EXHIBITED. 


PART OF THE BORDER OF A BEDSPREAD MADE FOR THE WEDDING OF ARCHDUKE ALBERT AND ISABELLA IN 
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aN . ; MADE FOR THE BAPTISM OF NAPOLEON'S SON, THE 
4 : Gs ‘ KING OF ROME: A LARGE VEIL IN NEEDLE LACE, 


. 


MADE DURING THE 1914-18 WAR, FOR QUEEN ELIZA- 
BETH OF BELGIUM: DETAIL OF A TABLECLOTH, 


THE EAGLE WITH THE 
FROM THE KING OF ROME’S BAPTISMAL VEIt (LEFT). 
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A POPE BESTOWS A PAPAL BULL: DETAIL OF A BENE- 
DICTION VEIL (FLANDERS LACE, EARLY 18TH CENTURY). 


THE LACE-MAKER PORTRAYED IN PAINTING: 
“THE DREAMER"; BY NICOLAES MAES (1632-93). 


A BEDSPREAD OF BRUSSELS LACE: A VERY FINE 
EXAMPLE (¢. 1745) WITH MANY PIECES JOINED. 
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AN EXTREMELY BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF BRUSSELS LACE: A NUPTIAL FAN OF THE 
EARLY EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, WITH NUMEROUS CUPID MOTIFS INCLUDED. 


During August and part of September, a wonderful collection of masterpieces of Belgian 
lace from the 16th Century to the present day was assembled from a number of private 
and public collections and exhibited at the Bruges Municipal Museum, This remarkable 
exhibition has now been brought over to London and will open to public view at the 
Wildenstein Galleries, 147, New Bond Street, W.1, from October 8 to October3!. In addition 
to a great number of exquisite examples of lace, an interesting feature of. the exhibition is 


MADE AS A MAN'S TIE: A BRUSSELS RABAT, SHOWING FRENCH INFLUENCE, EARLY 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. AFTER 1726 LACE WAS WORN ONLY BY LAWYERS AND PRIESTS. 


that several paintings by such masters as Rubens, Van Dyck and Maes are shown as 
examples of how lace was worn in the days when it was one of the sartorial graces of both 
sexes. A number of historic pieces are on show, including the famous bedspread made 
for the wedding of the Archduke Albert and the Archduchess Isabella in 1599 ; the baptismal 
veil of Napoleon's unlucky son, the unhappy King of Rome and Duke of Reichstadt, and 
a fine modern piece made for Queen Elizabeth of Belgium during the 1914-18 war. 
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A “MAN OF THE WOODS ” 


% 


AT THE ZOO: 


“SPIDER”~A NEW ARRIVAL AT REGENT’S PARK. 


A SENTIMENTAL MOMENT WITH HIS KEEPER: ‘‘ SPIDER,” A 3}-YEAR-OLD ORANG-UTAN, 
FEELS THE NEED OF COMPANIONSHIP. 


PREPARING FOR HIS DEBUT: ‘‘ SPIDER” IS VERY FOND OF BRUSHING HIMSELF AS WELL 
AS DRESSING-UP WITH SCRAPS OF MATERIAL, 


One of the London Zoo's recent acquisitions is an orang-utan called “ Spider.” He has been 
presented to the Zoo by Mr. A. R. Griffen, District Officer of Semangang, Sarawak. ‘‘ Spider,” 
who is now 34 years old, was obtained as a youngster from some natives, and was brought 
up by Mr. Griffen as one of the family. He was allowed semi-liberty, being chained up 
only when necessary, and not caged. He arrived in this country on September 15 and was 
taken direct to the Zoo, where he is on view to the public. ‘“ Spider" weighs approximately 


THE CENTRE OF ATTRACTION : 
PEERS WONDERINGLY OUT AT HIS NEW PUBLIC. 


4 
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** CONCEIT DIVINELY FRAMED”: ‘' SPIDER” REGARDS HIS REFLECTION WITH APPARENT 


SATISFACTION AS HE PREPARES TO FACE HIS PUBLIC, 


50 Ib., and eats ordinary household fare—in Sarawak he ate the same food as the family— 
but he is extremely fond of a chicken-bone when he can get oné. The orang-utan (a Malay 
word meaning * man of the woods ”’) is the giant red man-like ape of Borneo and Sumatra. 
It has extremely long and powerful arms, short, thick legs, and walks entirely on the outer 
sides of its feet. An adult male orang-utan stands about 4 ft. 4 in. when in an upright 
position, in which posture it can almost touch the ground with its fingers. 








*€ SPIDER,”” BROUGHT UP IN SARAWAK AS A FAMILY PET, 
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the physicists have provided 
help of a still more valuable 


SCIENCE AND PICTURE-CLEANING : x23, However overtia te 


surface accretions, it is now 


HOW NATIONAL GALLERY MASTERPIECES ARE 2=', even txiore removing 


these, to discover a great deal 


EXAMINED AND CLEANED BY MODERN MEANS. iition ict cnty ot the origina 


By PHILIP HENDY, Director of the National Gallery. 


(An exhibition of the National Gallery Pictures which 
have been cleaned in the years 1936 to 1947, some of which have 
been the subjects of considerable controversy, is to be held in 
the National Gallery and will chen on October 9. In the 
article on this pase Mr. Hendy, Director of the Gallery, 


_ explains the modern methods used in cleaning the Gallery’s 


pictures, and on this and the two following pages we show 
phetographs of the apparatus and methods employed.) 
NLY a day less than a century separates the first 
controversy over pictures cleaned in the National 
Gallery from the most recent. The battle which began 


¥1G. I, HOW SCIENTIFIC METHODS CAN GUIDE THE CLEANING OF A MASTERPIECE. A DETAIL 
“WOMAN BATHING’? WHICH WAS MADE 


FROM AN X-RAY PHOTOGRAPH OF REMBRANDT’S 


surface beneath them, but of 
all the different layers in 
which the picture itself was 
built up. : 

Most of what it is necessary to know about the varnish 
can be made obvious by the binocular microscope (Fig. 7), 
with the magnified, stereoscopic vision which it proyides 
at one time over a reasonably large area of the surface. 
The character of the cracks which form a network through- 
out old varnish is usually evidence about its consistency, 
and they have to be distinguished from the similar cracks 
which may characterise the paint-film bencath. 

Beneath the varnish, however carefully the picture has 
been constructed, the microscope will usually discover 
some spot in which each layer has been left uncovered or 
laid bare by time. When it is a question of the loose, 
spontaneous methods of a 
Rubens, the history of the 
picture’s construction can be 
discovered in detail. The 
painting of his much-discussed 
“Chapeau de Paille,”’- for 
instance, can be reconstructed 
by any observant person now 
that the picture is clean ; and 
the microscope will confirm 
his observation without a 
shadow of doubt: white 
ground; stripy yellow 
priming ; thin grecnish-blue 
lay-in round. the sketched 
outline of the head and hair ; 
head and neck built up by 
scumbles and glazes, hat and 
dress in more solid paint; 
light smalt blue of the sky 
over the original priming and 
the grecnish-blue lay-in ; the 
feathers of the bat over- 
lapping here and there the: 
blue sky ; an addition to the 
panel, to enlarge the com- 
position, and the grey cloud 
painted thinly over the upper 
part of this and also over 
part of the blue sky. 

The ordinary microscope, 
with its greater magnifica- 
tion of a tiny area, gives 
further knowledge and con- 
firmation. With its help it 
was possible to measure the 
differences in level, one above 
the other, of the layers in 
the “‘ Chapeau de Paille.” 
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canvas (Figs. 4 and 6), the image in the radiograph (Fig. 9) 
is complicated ; but it will help the experienced restorer, 
if he is also experienced in reading shadowgraphs, to recon- 
struct the story of the picture’s construction. In par- 
ticular, the X-rays make clear, as a rule, the first ideas of 
the artist where he has modified them and _ covered 
them up. These usually come to show through to 
some extent as pentimenti (literally, “ repentances” or 
“ afterthoughts"") when the layers above have grown 
more transparent with time; but where they show only 
in part the pentimenti may be mistaken for the results 
of damage or nestoration. 

The infra-red rays too penetrat® Varnish and restora- 
tions ; but they disclose the opaque surface of the picture 
without the complications of its substructure. Since, 
however, their images are not visible to the naked eye, they 
can be recorded only by photography. 

By 1853 photography had scarcely been used to record 
the appearance of pictures. Now simple photography— 
especially in actual size ‘“ details "—provides records 
which ate of great value in comparing the appearance of 
pictures before and after cleaning. All the methods of 
examination described above are not only aids to the 
restorer ; they can be proof that the work has or has not 
been properly done, that damage has or has not been 


s FIG. 2. THE SAME DETAIL OF REMBRANDT’S “WOMAX BATHING” aS FIG. I, BUT 
When the old varnish RECENTLY PHOTOGRAPHED AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY TO THE NAKED EYE, AFTER CLEANING, 


IN 1929 AND SHOWED THE THUMB AND WRIST TREATMENT REVEALED BY CLEANING has been removed, the WITH REMBRANDT’S ORIGINAL BRUSHWORK REVEALED, ESPECIALLY IN THE THUMB AND 


IN 1946—SEE PICTURE, RIGHT. 


Previous to its cleaning in 1946, Rembrandt’s famed “‘Woman Bathing,” in the 


ultra-violet lamp (Fig. 8) 


ACROSS THE WRIST. 


In the controversy of nearly a year ago about the cleaning of National Gallery pictures 


National Gallery collection, appeared to the general public quite different, as regards the becomes valuable. Its first {The Illustrated London News of November 23, 1946), one of the chief points was the 
right hand, from the states shown in the two pictures above. The painting of the wrist use is to discover how claim by some critics that cleaning had removed original paint, especially in the hand 
appeared quite suave and there was no thumb visible. An X-ray photograph made in much of the old varnish and wrist of Rembrandt’s “Woman Bathing.” As Figs.1 and 2 show, this was not the 


1929 (part reproduced above) revealed a different state of affairs and suggested that there 
was considerable over-painting by a restorer. Cleaning was undertaken in 1946, and as 


ig. 2 shows, this belief was fully confirmed, 


in October 1846 raged intermittently until 
1853, when it was ended by the publication 
of the phenomenal Report of the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons. The 
victory for Sir Charles Eastlake, who had 
begun the cleaning as Keeper, and was made 
first Director of the Gallery in 1855, was 
won mostly by common sense and by the 
self-exposure of witnesses “‘ whose fervent 
love of art” the Select Committee found 
“to have kindled some personal animosity.” 
Faraday, the great chemist, conducted an 
experiment for the» Committee into the 
relative solubility of oils and resins ; but as 
to the pictures themselves, neither the Com- 
mittee nor those whom they interviewed 
had any evidence of present or past con- 
dition but what was provided by their 
eyesight or their memories. 

Similarly, the methods of cleaning used 
a century ago, even in the National Gallery, 
are shown by the report to have been crude. 
John Seguier did his superficial cleaning 
with soap on a damp sponge. Old var- 


nish he removed with “ pure spirits of wine, FIG. 3. A MUCH-USED PIECE OF NATIONAL GALLERY APPARATUS, 
A SCIENTIFIC MEASURE AND RECORD OF COLOUR TONES: 


In the intervening century science has An instrument invented some fifty years ago, the tintometer, is used for the comparison of colours and 


unmixed,” 


has been removed, in fact. 


WHICH REPLACES THE MEMORY WITH 
THE TINTOMETER. 


case. It would appear from present evidence that Rembrandt used a ground which has 
fa a darkened much more with time’ than his over-painting, and that the dark patch, showing 
Original colours may still be in the wrist now, would not then have contrasted with the partly covering brushwork. 


caused by the operation. The microscope 
makes it clear, for instance, that those 
who have made specific criticisms of the 
“Chapeau de Paille’”’ have misunderstood 
the picture’s construction. When photo- 
graphy is used in conjunction with the 
apparatus of the physicist, it provides a 
permanent before-and-after record, capable 
of reproduction. The assumption, for in- 
stance, that the passage where the ground 
is visible between the original brush-strokes 
on the right wrist of Rembrandt’s “* Woman 
Bathing” is a piece of damage caused 
by recent cleaning, is disproved by the 
X-radiograph ‘made some years before 
(Figs. 1 and 2). This shows the gap in 
the paint to have been there -before the 
nineteenth-century additions were removed 
from over it. 

So, if another Select Committee were 
appointed to-day to inquire into the allega- 
tions of damage to pictures recently cleaned 
at the Gallery, it would not be dependent 
upon the biased memories of artists and 
amateurs. Positive facts would enable it 
to reach definite conclusions. 

Many of these improvements depend upon 


dyes with certain fixed standards and so to enable a definite formula to be given to any shade or tone of electricity. Electricity is even more valuable 


changed the situation considerably. In the Colour. This is of great use for determining, first, if any change has taken place, and, secondly, the 


actual work of cleaning (Fig. 11) the man extent of that change. Other pictures illustrating this subject will be found on the next two pages. 


will always be more important than his 
mixture; but even here modern chemistry has much 
reduced the risks by the discovery of organic solvents 
which mix completely with diluents, are less drastic in 
themselves, and do not affect oil paint, while rapidly dis- 
solving the varnish film. Chemical analysis of pigments 
and media and the wide range of different solvents now 
available have together made it possible for the restorer 
to vary his method to suit not only different pictures but 
different parts of a picture. Beware to-day of the man who 
is always boosting the efficacy of his own single method. 
To the skilled restorer the real problem is not so much 
cleaning as the diagnosis beforehand. It is not easy to 
know the real condition of pictures as much obscured by 
discoloured varnishes as were those in the National Gallery 
exhibition before they were cleaned, Here the inventions of 


distorted, and the balance of the composition may be upset 
by old browned varnishes left in areas where the distinction 
between their colour and that of the original paint beneath 
is not obvious. What was only a mild distortion the first 
time may become serious after a series of such “ under- 
cleanings.”” The varnish once removed, ultra-violet 
rays distinguish between different pigments and media, 
and between new paint and old; and so between original 
paint and restorations. The differences are shown in 
the fluorescence. 

To the passage of the X-rays varnishes offer no resistance 
at all. Nor do most restorations, since the paint used by 
the restorer is rarcly as thick and dense as the original. 
Fundamental damages are clearly defined by the X-rays. 
Since these pass through every layer, including the panel or 


in its application to actual methods of 
repair. In the past, much damage has been 
caused by the application of crude heat in the processes of 
fixing detached paint and of applying a “ lining ” canvas. 
Irons heated for these purposes over a flame are apt to 
be too hot one moment and too cold the next. The elec- 
trically heated spatula for laying loose paint (Fig. 10) and 
iron for ‘‘ lining ” canvases are kept constantly at a suitable 
constant temperature by the thermostat. Similarly, 
varnish, which can cause serious distortions of tone as it 
darkens if it was applied too thick and unevenly, can now 
be applicd quite thinly and evenly with the electric 
spray (Fig. 5). 

Most important of all, the very need for restoration can 
now be largely eliminated by the provision in the museum 
building of conditioned air; but this great essential the 
National Gallery does not yet possess. 
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HOW SCIENCE AIDS THE NATIONAL GALLERY IN A CONTROVERSIAL CRAFT. 
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AN INVALUABLE MEANS OF EXAMINING OLD MASTER PAINTINGS : 


FIG. 4. 
THE MASSIVE TUBULAR EASEL, CARRYING (ABOVE) A FLUORESCENT SCREEN AND 


APPARATUS. 





THE NATIONAL GALLERY'S X-RAY 
(BELOW) THE 


PICTURE FOR EXAMINATION; (LEFT FOREGROUND) THE CONTROL PANEL, (RIGHT FOREGROUND) THE PLATE-HOLDER. 











FIG. 6 TAKING A RADIOGRAPH OF ONE OF THE GALLERY'S PICTURES. THE X-RAY TUBE IS BEHIND 
TRE PICTURE-——-THE PROTECTIVE WIRE CAGE CAN JUST BE SEEN--AND THE PLATE-HOLDER IS ON 
THE STAND IN FRONT. ABOVE THE PICTURE IS THE FLUORESCENT SCREEN USED FOR VIEWING. 


Nearly a year ago there was a considerable controversy over the cleaning of certain well- 
known masterpieces in the National Gallery, and doubts were expressed, not only over the 
necessity for cleaning, but also over the manner in which it had been done. In our issue 
of November 23, 1946, we gave various photographs of before-, after- and during-cleaning 
states of the two most discussed pictures, Rembrandt's “* Woman Bathing " and Rubens’ 
“ Chapeau de Paille,"’ and we told, very briefly, what was the official view of the problems 


FIG. §. REVARNISHING A CLEANED PICTURE. THE ELECTRIC SPRAY ENABLES THE VARNISH TO BE 
APPLIED THINLY AND EVENLY IN ONE CONTINUOUS OPERATION AND REPRESENTS AN ADVANCE ON 
THE OLD METHOD, IN WHICH VARNISH WAS “ FLOWED”™ ON FROM A BRUSH. 
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FIG. 7. THE MOST VALUABLE PRELIMINARY MEANS OF EXAMINING AN OLD PAINTING: THE BINOCULAR 
MICROSCOPE IN USE. THIS INSTRUMENT IS ESPECIALLY VALUABLE AS GIVING STEREOSCOPIC VISION, AND ALSO 
IN COVERING A SOMEWHAT LARGER AREA THAN CAN BE EXAMINED BY THE MONOCULAR MICROSCOPE. 


involved. As a complete statement of their case, the National Gallery authorities have 
prepared an exhibition of all the pictures in the Gallery which have been, or are being, 
cleaned during the years 1936-47, together with some of the apparatus used, and profuse 
photographs recording various stages in the processes. It is hoped to reproduce photo- 
graphs of the principal pictures concerned in our next issue. On the previous page, 
Mr. Philip Hendy, Director of the National Gallery, discusses and describes the’ methods 

[Continued opposite. 
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THE DIAGNOSIS AND CURE OF 


TIME-STAINED MASTERPIECES. 





FIG. 9g. EXAMINING A RADIOGRAPH OF A PICTURE PRODUCED BY THE X-RAY APPARATUS SHOWN IN 
FIGS. 4 AND 6, IN GENERAL THE X-RADIOGRAPH SHOWS LIGHT AND SHADE MUCH AS THEY APPEAR TO THE 
EYE IN THE PICTURE, BUT IN EXAGGERATED CONTRAST. 


FIG. 8. ULTRA-VIOLET RAYS IN USE TO EXAMINE A PICTURE. THE MERCURY-IN-QUARTZ LAMP PROVIDES 
A BEAM AND THE RAYS PRODUCE CHARACTERISTIC FLUORESCENT EFFECTS. THESE CAN BE USED TO 
IDENTIFY DIFFERENT PIGMENTS, AND ALSO REVEAL TRACES OF OLD VARNISH IN A CLEANED PICTURE. 


FIG. 10, AN INVALUABLE TOOL IN THE REPAIR OF DAMAGED PICTURES: A THERMOSTATICALLY-CONTROLLED, FIG. 11. 
EBECTRICALLY-HEATED SPATULA BEING USED TO PRESS BACK PIECES OF LOOSE OR BLISTERED PAINT. 
A SHEET OF TISSUE PAPER IS SPREAD BETWEEN PICTURE AND TOOL. 

Continued.) 


employed, not only in the actual cleaning of the pictures, but also in examining pictures 
and diagnosing their state and requirements. On these pages we illustrate some of the 
apparatus and techniques used. It will be seen that within comparatively recent years 


THE MAIN ASPECT OF PICTURE CLEANING. AFTER SCIENCE HAS PROVIDED THE ELABORATE MEANS 
OF DIAGNOSIS AND SUPPLIED NEW AND IMPROVED MATERIALS, THE CHIEF TASK, REMOVING VARNISH 
AND DIRT, IS DONE BY HAND WITH ORGANIC SOLVENTS IN A COTTON-WOOL PAD. 


nothing of the camera which records each step. It has also produced a number of 
improved methods of repair and preservation ; notably organic solvents, the electric spray 
(Fig. 5), the electric iron and spatula (Fig. 10), both with thermostatic control. Never- 


science has provided a number of useful means of examination; among which may be 
mentioned the tintometer (Fig. 3), the X-ray apparatus (Figs. 4, 6, and 9), the ultra-violet- 
ray lamp (Fig. 8), the infra-red camera, and the binocular microscope (Fig. 7), to say 


theless, in the last resort, all these are adjuncts and the final skill resides in the individual 
craftsman. Once pictures have been cleaned, however, the best means of preserving them 
in optimum condition lies undoubtedly in the creation of air-conditioned galleries. 
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| THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. 
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* DESIGNED PICTURES.” 


RNOLD BENNETT, had he lived, would doubtless to-day be our most prolific and 
enthusiastic script-writer. Taking up the ever-fascinating Journals for a minute—— 
and being held by them, as usual, for at least a quarter of an hour—I find an exceedingly 
interesting entry on the unforgettable silent film, ‘“‘ Vaudeville,” with Emil Jannings. 
The date is Thursday, April 22, 1926: ‘ Then I went to the New Gallery to see the new 
Jannings film, ‘ Vaudeville.” It is very fine, despite a simple and rather crude story. 
All the pictures make ‘ designed pictures.’ I should say the prisoners’ exercise was inspired by 
Van Gogh. Even the empty interiors are like Cézanne. The close-ups are wonderful in design. 
This is where Charlie Chaplin is utterly beaten by the German film. Jannings is an exceedingly 
fine actor, too, and puts Jack Barrymore right 
under. The film lasted ninety minutes without 
break. I should have liked a break.” 

Let’s examine these twenty - one - year-old 
opinions, and take them for convenience’ sake in 
the reverse order. Those were, of course, still 
silent days. If A.B. found a silent film of ninety 
minutes a strain without an interval, how would 
he have chafed and fretted at to-day’s loud epics, 
which very often run to 120 minutes and more 
(and hardly ever less)! Then, as to the status of 
the actors, Jannings persists as a magnificent 
memory (though no one seems to know for certain 
whether he is alive or dead), and John Barrymore— 
a frail legend—died in 1942 at the age of sixty. 
I treasure, and shall go on treasuring, the vivid 
recollection of Barrymore in a film about Beau 
Brummell, and his version of “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” was nowhere approached by either 
Fredric March or Spencer Tracy. 

And finally, in respect of the xsthetic quality 
of films—and especially the zxsthetic composition 
of single shots—I should echo A.B. with a difference, 
leave Charlie out of it entirely, and say that 
this is where Hollywood is utterly beaten by the 
French film. I cannot easily recollect, in aH these 
years of it, anything in any American film which 
made me murmur the names of Van Gogh or 
Cézanne—not even in the work of French directors 
working in Hollywood. Something happens to 
them in the Californian atmosphere which utterly 
stifles their artistry, especially in this matter of 
awsthetic suggestiveness. Yet when one thinks of 
any French-made masterpiece of film, one thinks 
of single shots which are beautifully composed. 
In the case of the best Hollywood films one 
recollects only incidents or episodes. 

Christian Jaque’s ‘ Sortiléges”’ is a new film 
which illustrates this latter point remarkably 
well. This is too lagging and protracted a film to 
be called a masterpiece. But I know that in 
future—and the future has, of course, already 
begun—I shall, when “ Sortiléges "” happens to be 
mentioned, think not at all of its melodramatic 
story of a lonely bellman who practised witchcraft, 
murdered a wealthy travéller by slinging a stone 
at him, and left the corpse to be buried by the 
fleeting snows of the Massif Central. I shall think 
rather of the shot of a corpse half-buried in snow, 
with one hand sinisterly outstretched and pointing 
heavenwards ; of those other shots in which we 
see the traveller’s wild and wandering horse scaring 
the superstitious villagers ; and most of all, perhaps, 
of the village-fair shots, repeatedly backed by the 
voice of a tinker who offers cockerels free to any 
peasant who can slay them with a stone-sling at a 
fixed distance: ‘“ Deux sous, deux pierres, deux 
coups—si vous tuez le cog, le cog est a vous!” 

Similarly with Marcel Carné’s ‘“‘ Les Portes de la 
Nuit.”” Carné’s pictorial sense has never seemed to 
me as acute and sensitive as that of other French 
masters of film-making, like Julien Duvivier and 
Jean Renoir. But, notwithstanding this qualification, 
only an artist—in the double sense—could have 
composed the shots of the excited theatre gallery in 
‘Les Enfants du Paradis.” The new film, “ Les 
Portes de la Nuit,” suffers—in this respect as well as 
in some others—by comparison with its predecessor, 
the Italian ‘‘ Open City.”" There you had a film 
entitled to be called a great film because it had the 
most striking intensity of incident along with the 
most striking artistry in the composition ] of 
individual scenes. It was, in short, a masterly work 
of art with something impressive and cogent to 
reveal. The new Carné film, “ Les Portes de la 
Nuit,” I should call a considerable work of art which 
has nothing but platitudes to utter. It tells us that 
Love is all, and that Destiny is not to be shunned by 
any device or strategy. What else does it tell us ? 
Nothing whatever. It shows us love in various 
forms—chiefly the sophisticated (that of a weary, 
rich, beautiful married woman for a young workman : 
she meets in a wood-yard after running away from artic, on this page 
her husband) and the unsophisticated (that of a i 
boy and girl tasting the bitter-sweet for the 
first time by the side of the Seine in the night). Destiny in the guise of a vagabond 
(hauntingly well played by Jean Vilar) takes an active hand in both these 
affairs. But the virtue of this film is much less in its tale, or even in its political atmosphere 
(that of France in the spring of 1945), than in the evocation of Paris itself, an aspect of 
Paris unfamiliar to the tourist, that rather depressing stretch between the outer boulevards 
and the suburbs. It is here that the whole action occurs. M. Vilar seems to me to 
lift up every scene in which he appears—shabby, unshaven, eloquent, with burning eyes— 
and to save the film’s curious tendency to sag into the sententiously banal. But the 
opening and closing bird's-eye shots of the city of Paris itself—done at length and lovingly— 
give me, I must confess, more active pleasure than anything in the narrative. They catch 
*Paris—that quality apparently untrappable in words, the curious clutch at the heart we 
non-Frenchmen get every time we approach the city by day, from whatever direction, 
at whatever time of day, and’ set eyes on the tall houses, with their shuttered windows and 
their walls of a strange dusty yellow. It is a quality which eluded the pen even of that 
inveterate Paris-lover, Arnold Bennett, himself. On one of his first visits, away back in 
October. 1897, he set down his failure in his earliest Journals: “ Walking from the 
Trocadéro to the Bois de Boulogne, and so to the Arc de Triomphe and down the Champs 
Elysées, I search for the formula which should express Paris—in vain.” ALAN Dent. 
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“A CORPSE HALF-BURIED IN SNOW, WITH ONE HAND SINISTERLY OUTSTRETCHED AND 

POINTING HEAVENWARDS "—THE VILLAGERS FIND THE BODY OF THE MURDERED HORSE- 

DEALER—A SCENE FROM 

Mr. Alan Dent describes Christian Jaque’s “ Sortiléges’’ (Curzon) as “ too lagging and 

i * but one in which certain incidents and scenes 

are unforgettable. It is a story of love, murder and jealousy set among the grim mountains 
and snow-bound villages of the Massif Central, an isolated part of France. 


protracted a film to be called a masterpiece,’ 





TOURIST, THAT RATHER DEPRESSING STRETCH 
BETWEEN THE OUTER BOULEVARDS AND THE SUBURBS ”"—THE BACKGROUND FOR THE 
WHOLE ACTION OF “LES PORTES DE LA NUIT.” 


The new Marcel Carné film, “ Les Portes de la Nuit,” is described by Mr. Alan Dent in his 


“AN ASPECT OF PARIS UNFAMILIAR TO THE 


—. "« considerable work of art which has nothing but platitudes to 
But he has nothing but praise for the shots of the city of Paris itself, which gave 
him ‘‘more active pleasure than anything in the narrative.’ 
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EXPLAINING AMERICA TO THE WORLD. 


(Hamish Hamilton ; 21s.), is a national 
for it is just the kind of 
It is big: 979 pages. It is documentary : Sinclair Lewis 
has called it ‘‘ the richest treasure-house of facts about America that has ever been pub- 
lished.” It is full of personalities and local politics. And it is a pwan of their wondrous 
and fantastic land. That it will not have quite the same appeal to English readers goes 


OHN GUNTHER’S new book, “‘ Inside U.S.A. ”’ 
non-fiction best-seller in America. That is not surprising, 
book to appeal to Americans. 


without saying. Yet it is a significant production for us, especially at this particular 
moment in the relationships of the two countries. It may seem strange that Mr. Gunther 
should have produced “ Inside” books to reveal Europe, Asia and Latin-America before 

turning his attention to his own country. He is, 


undoubtedly knows where, and when, public interest 
is centred. As he says: “ Here, in the first gaunt 
years of the Atomic Age, lies a country, a continental 
mass, more favoured by man and nature than any 
other in history, now for the first time attempting 
with somewhat faltering steps to justify its new station 
as’a mature world power.’ Can America “ pull it 
off’? ? What are its forces, problems, influences ? 
Who runs it, and how well? What are its people 
doing, what are they thirfking, where are they head- 
ing, how fast, and to what end? These are the 
questions Gunther set out to answer when he 
determined to show ‘ this most fabulous and least 
known of countries ..... to itself.”” To secure the 
answers he visited every one of the forty-eight States, 
interviewing each on its own doorstep, so to speak. 
He wanted to know what makes each community 
distinctive, who runs each town, city and State, what, 
basically, makes the U.S.A. behave as it does. To 
the English reader some of his findings will savour of 
buffoonery, especially in the political arena. It is 
difficult to imagine an English M.P., even in these 
days of housing shortage, arriving at Westminster 
for the first time, squatting at the entrance to the 
House with a banjo and crooning : 


Oh, give us a home 

Near the Capitol dome 

With a yard where the children can play— 
Just one room or two, 

Any old thing will do, 


“ SORTILEGES.” We. can’t find a pla-a-ace to stay. 


Yet this is what Senator Glen Taylor from Idaho did, 
with newsreel men in attendance. And Gunther 
records it, as he records hundreds of other happenings, 
political, secial, economic, industrial, religious and 
artistic, because, taken together, they show America 
to Americans and, incidentally, to the rest of the 
curious world. Whether it be the negro problem 
or the Tennessee Valley Authority, Henry Kaiser 
or President Truman, Gunther writes of them with- 
out fear or prejudice. The result is a staggering 
compilation of absorbing interest. ; 

While Mr. Gunther implies what Americans are 
thinking, ‘‘ American Thought, 1947,’’ edited by 
Philip Wylie (Nicholas Kaye ; 21s.), seeks to provide 
‘“*a small encyclopedia of the annual crop of thinking 
in America.” Aeronautics, anthropology, art, 
biology, literature, law, music, philosophy, 
psychology and sociology are but a few of the 
subjects that have been winnowed for authoritative 
and representative expression. 

George Antheil is a product of America. Having 
read his autobiography, ‘‘ Bad Boy of Musi¢’’ 
(Hurst and Blackett; 12s. 6d.), following the studv 
of John Gunther and a most profound essay in 
“American Thought,” by Hugo Leichtentritt, on 
authentic ideas as the basis of musical styles, it is 
not difficult to accept either the title or the announce- 
ment that he is one of the most original of American 
composers. His originality in music—one of his 
works is scored for machines and an aeroplane 
propeller—was partly responsible for sending him to 
Europe; and there hé became intimate with such 
men as Ezra Pound and James Joyce, W. B. Yeats 
and Gerhardt Hauptmann, Ernest Hemingway and 
Igor Stravinsky, T. S. Eliot and Ford Madox 
Ford, Wyndham Lewis and Arthur Schnitzler, 
Franz Werfel and Emil Ludwig. Of most he 
has at least one good tale to tell, 

A new book about Fanny Kemble must take 
an entirely new line, deal with matter hitherto 
unrecorded—or prove. redundant. “ Affectionately 


claims to bring out much of what is vital to under- 
standing this actress who disliked the stage, much 
that has beer“ so curiously overlooked."” Mr. Gibbs 
certainly lays emphasis on what he himself calls 
“the minutiz of her daily life ’’ ; on the other hand, 
he ceases to take an interest in her after she retires 
from the theatre, despite the fact that she lived 
another forty-three years, and during that period 
corresponded with such interesting characters 
as FitzGerald, Carlyle, Browning, Tennyson and Dickens. Fanny was not a great actress, 
but she was a fine letter-writer, and it is here that Mr. Gibbs proves..most satisfying. 
Much more than a biography of one of thé most notorious men of ali time is Charles 
Yriarte’s ‘‘ Cesare Borgia ’’ (Aldor; 12s. 6d.), for this talented French writer shows us 
Cesare’s father, the mighty and unscrupulous Pope Alexander VI., his sister, Lucretia, and the 
full historic background against which they flamed and flaunted. M. Yriarte frankly warns 
us that to ascertain the truth about the Borgias is difficult. Existing documents reveal a 
fleod of contemporary contradictions, while, physically, nothing connected with the Borgias 
remains intact. ‘* Their tombstones lie shattered, the proud epitaphs are lost, the monuments 
dispersed, and the images disfigured.” Despite this he has succeeded in giving a vivid-pic (ure 
of the outstanding personalities of the period, of the corrupt court of the Pope, of the personal 
and political intrigues which were carried on in Italy, France and Spain. Cesare stands out in 
all his horrible greatness: illegitimate of birth, an archbishop at sixteen, a cardinal at seventeen, 
fratricide, murderer, voluptuary, king-maker and warrior. Says M. Yriarte, “ the brutal career 
of this man, which ends obscurely in a lost corner of Spain, urges the historian on to know 
the last of this strange drama,” and his enthusiasm and devotion to detail is seen in the state- 
ment that he has even scraped with his hands in the soil of that street in Viana where rumour 
had it that the last remains of Cesare Borgia had been thrown. W. R. Catvert. 





however, an experienced journalist, and as such. 


Yours, Fanny,’’ by Henry Gibbs (Jarrolds; 18s.),- 
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BREECHES EXPERTS 





55, CONDUIT STREET, 
LONDON, W.!I. 
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For all your journeys abroad, fly K.L.M .. . thirty- 
nine thousand miles of efficient time-saving air 
routes serving five continents. Frequent services 
each week to N. America, S. America and the 
Far East, and weekly service to S. Africa. 


Specimen fares from London :— 


Single Return 
New York - - - £80150 £145 15 0 
Montevideo -—  - - £184 00 £33r 40 
Rio de Janeiro - - £161 900 289 160 
Singapore - - .- £170 00 £306 00 
Batavia - + - £180 00 £324 00 
Johannesburg - - £167 900 f30r 00 


FUCA 


ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 


Full particulars from approved Travel Agents, Central Reservation Office 202/4 Sloane St., 
London, S.W.« (Sloane 9656) and at Manchester, Glasgow and Dublin. 


APPROVED 8Y TIME ° i Oe a Oe Gs OO | 





At this critical time this country cannot afford to. waste one 
minute of production time . . . one gallon of fuel . . . one dollar of currency. And yet every 
day machines are deteriorating or breaking down . . . petrol and oil are being wasted... 
men are standing idle... SIMPLY BECAUSE PLANT, MACHINERY AND BUILDINGS 
ARE NOT EFFICIENTLY FILTERED. 

VOKES, the pioneers of scientific filtration, have proved time and time again that filtration 
can provide the cheapest possible insurance against wear and breakdown. VOKES filters, 
with their 99.9% oliceney rating, trap all the particles of dust and dirt which can cause 


damage or harm. This is a vital question which can be proved in practice. 


VOKES LTO. GUILDFORD, SURREY, also at Paris, Brussels, New York, Sydney, Toronto, Johannesburg, Bombay 
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Austin makes NEWS 





Here is the new ‘* A40° (40 b.hA.p. 1,200 c.c.) 
showing the clean and impressive lines of the 


FIRST PICTURE 
of the entirely new 
°A 40° DEVON 


The announcement by Austin of the 
entirely new ‘ A40* Devon and Dorset 
saloons, successors to the famous Ten 
and Eight, makes headline news. All 
the more so when they embody an 
engine, 


4-door Devon saloon. The Dorset has a 
2 - door body ; both have ample luggage space. 





overhead - valve 1,200. c.c. 
independent front suspension, box - 
section cross-braced frame, all doors 
rear opening for safety, as weil as 
the traditional Austin dependability. 


AUS TIN-you 


COMPANY LTo e 











The instrument panel and colour-styled 
upholstery and equipment give a distinctive 


appearance. Built-in radie, heating and 
demisting are available. 


can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR LONGBRIDGE a BIRMINGHAM 
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Stands Sup'teme 


Maximum Prices: Per bottle 25/3: Half-bottle 13/3. 
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** Any work for the Cooper ?”’ — was frequently 
heard among the Cries of London in the 18th 
Century. Although these wandering craftsmen 
are no longer seen on the London Streets, at 
Whitbreads Brewery the Coopers still apply, to 
the making of casks, the same experience and 
skill born of tradition as did their predecessors 
two centuries ago. 
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mexican way 


of enjoying Ricarlo in Bars, 
Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants : 
well shaken, with gin and 
lemon added. Also from 
Wine Merchants, 
Stores & Off- 


licences. 


18/6 
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Fratsed on every hand 


Enyland’s traditional craftsmanship is nowhere seen 
Men's 


The gloves illustrated are 


1947 


to better advantage than in the Glove 


Department at Simpsons. 


hand-sewn tan leather with real lamb lining 






Simpson (Piccadilly) Ltd 


202 Piccadilly London W.\ Regent 2002 





ood things are 
scarce 


It is just not possible, as difficulties 
exist, to meet the demand for ESSE 
continuously burning Heating Stoves. 














pate ating stoves 

warmth night and day 

SMITH & WELLSTOOD LTD. 1 1854 
ad Office: BONNYBRIDGI SCOTLAND N > B.T. ee 
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HOME 

LOVE 
HAPPINESS 
EDUCATION 
CITIZENSHIP 


OVER 5,000 CHILDREN 
NOW IN OUR CARE 


received Dy 
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_M R. PEEK: 
‘Mer re’s Grandpa tripping down the street. 





MR. FREAN: 
He must have changed to Vita-Weat! 







PEEK FREAN’S r , 
THE CRISPBREAD THAT IS ALL WHEAT y 
V4 
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The Queen was = 
like this in 1816 . 


wefe represented in a 
honour of 


Real Queens 
pack of 1816 created in 


Louis XVIII, 


andlike this in1819 


Queens from a pack of 1819, 
Bacchante, wite of Bacchus 


included 


WGHLAND 
QUEEN | 


HICHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 


never changes... . 
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She touches the small white knob and the music wells out — big 
music, round and full and perfectly controlled... . hers is indeed 


a radio of this new age . . . . tiny, a miracle of compact precision ... 


she is one of the lucky first ones to get the 
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For over half a century 


a STATE PRESS 555 


co — aera have maintained their 
More than a set — reputation as the best 


it’s a service cigarettes in the world 


ULTRA ELECTRIC LTD., SALES DEPT., 62 BUCKINGHAM GATE, LONDON, S.W.1! 
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